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Like the proverbial April Showers, whose 
benefits are so evident in the months 
that follow, a regular reading of BANKERS 
MONTHLY serves to stimulate the growth 
of even further ideas for more efficient, 


more accurate bank management and 
operation—the seed of future profits. 


You will find a dozen articles in this issue 
that offer such stimulation for your staff. 
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A RAND MSNALLY PUBLICATION 


Seventy Years of 


In 1871 Safety Paper was in- 
vented and introduced by 
George La Monte. At that time 
“check raising” was a serious 
menace to the development of 
the checking system which was 
to play so important a part in 
the growth of American Bank- 
ing.» »» Then, and through the 
intervening years, La Monte 
Safety Papers have met and 
overcome the menace of check 
forgery. They have provided 
the protection so necessary to 
the free circulation of checks 
throughout the nation.»»» 
Through constant research, ex- 
perimentation, and improve- 
ments in formulae and manu- 
facturing methods, La Monte 


Check Protection 


Safety Papers have kept pace 
with increasing demands for 
protection, and have been 
brought to their present high 
standards of efficiency.» » » To- 
day, La Monte Safety Papers 
are recognized asthe standard 
of protection” for checks and 
other negotiable instruments. 
They are used and endorsed by 
business institutions from coast 
to coast, including more than 
75% of the nation’s leading 
banks.» »» When you specify 
La Monte Safety Paper you 
are selecting a product which 
was not only the first in the 
field but which has main- 


tained its leadership over a 
period of 70 YEARS. » » » » » 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 
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“On Active Duty ‘ 


Surely, steadily, the power of this nation to 
defend itself has emerged from the “prep- 
aration stage; great planes, sturdy tanks, 
new warships, modern arms are pouring 
from the crucibles of the national effort. 

Less frequently headlined, but also a 
necessary part of our protection, are blan- 
kets, drills, tent cloth, heavy shoes and 
thousands of other essentials—all vital to 
a fully prepared, fully equipped America. 


Behind this gigantic effort a great army 


of credit dollars is mobilized, assuring 
industry of sufficient funds to meet the 
demands of our huge national defense 
program. Today, credit answers this call 
to service at costs to the borrower lower 
than ever before in the nation’s history. 

The Chase, in its relationships with 
correspondent banks throughout the 
country, is cooperating in vigorous 
measure in the financing of defense in its 


varied phases. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How Foreign Decrees Affect Property 
Held By Our Banks 


By A. M. STRONG 


Manager, Foreign Department, The Public National Bank & Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 


Here is an analysis of the decrees of Governments whose territory 
is held by Axis Powers. These endanger our banks, if funds and 
property held by them are released without proper authorization. 


HE Governments of the Nether- 

lands, Belgium and Poland, tem- 

porarily residing in London, 
have issued decrees and instructions 
with regard to property in the 
United States held for account of 
their nationals residing in the occu- 
pied areas. According to these de- 
crees, banks, brokers and others in 
the United States are required to 
disregard instructions from the 
owners of the accounts if emanat- 
ing from invaded territories. The 
representatives of these govern- 
ments request that no information 


be given to the owners regarding 
their accounts. 

While the decrees are recognized 
by the United States Government, 
the rights of all parties having an 
interest in the property, and par- 
ticularly the rights of American 
banks holding funds and securities 
for corporations and _ individuals 
domiciled in occupied territories, 
have hot been defined. The banks 
are confronted with conflicting in- 
structions and claims, and must 
decide at their own risk what pro- 
cedure to follow. 








Netherlands Decrees 


The Netherlands Government in 
London issued, on May 24, 1940, a 
decree known as the Royal Nether- 
lands Decree vesting in the State 
of the Netherlands title to all claims 
and property in foreign countries 
belonging to its nationals domiciled 
in the part of the Netherlands occu- 
pied by Germany. The Netherlands 
Government undertakes to hold 
title to the property only for the 
conservation of the rights of the 
former owners. A Power of Attor- 





ney was issued under this decree 
to Alexander Loudon, Netherlands 
Minister in Washington, giving him 
authority to control and operate all 
accounts and property in the United 
States of Netherlands nationals. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York transmitted on July 2, 
1940, to all banking institutions and 
others concerned, copies of the de- 
cree and of the Power of Attorney, 
and also a copy ‘of a letter from the 
Secretary of State to the Secretary 
of the Treasury dated June 27, 1940. 
In this letter, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, A. A. Berle, Jr., 
states: 

“The Government of the United 
States continues to recognize as 
the Government of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands the Royal 
Netherlands Government, which 
is temporarily residing and exer- 
cising its functions in London, 
and continues to recognize Dr. 
Alexander Loudon as the duly 
accredited Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the Netherlands to the United 
States. 

“The Department of State has 
taken official cognizance of the 
Royal Decree of May 24, 1940 
which has been notified to it by 
the duly accredited Minister of 
the Netherlands. 

“The Department of State, rec- 
ognizing Dr. Alexander Loudon 
as the duly accredited Minister 
of the Netherlands to the United 
States, and, having in mind the 
documents and_ circumstances 
above set forth, accepts his 
authority to operate all accounts 
and other assets in the United 
States belonging to the Royal 
Netherlands Government.” 

The Minister of the Netherlands 
issued regulations for the operation 
of Netherlands accounts by Amer- 
ican banking institutions (June 21, 
1940), and for the withdrawal and 
transfer of securities (July 12, 
1940). Furthermore, in January, 
1941, the Commercial Counselor 
of the Netherlands Legation ad- 
dressed a circular to banks, bankers, 
and brokers in the United States, 
requesting that no information with 
regard to accounts be given to any- 
one in the occupied territory of the 
Netherlands. The letter states: 
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“Under the terms of the Royal 
Netherlands Decree of May 24, 
1940, title to accounts held by 

‘corporations and __ individuals 
domiciled in the occupied terri- 
tory is now vested in the State 
of the Netherlands as represented 
by the Royal Netherlands Gov- 
ernment temporarily residing in 
London and exercising its func- 
tions there. In view of the fore- 
going, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment is the only party which is 
properly entitled to receive 
information or data with respect 
to such accounts.” 

Under a decree issued by the 
Royal Netherlands Government on 
June 7, 1940, it is prohibited, with- 
out the previous consent of a Com- 
mission established by the Nether- 
lands Government, to enter into an 
agreement with, or to pérform any 
act for a person established at 
present in occupied territory, or to 
engage in negotiations and corre- 
spondence with any such person. 

While the decree is binding only 
on the subjects of the Netherlands 
Government, it may impose respon- 
sibility on citizens of the United 
States with respect to property held 
here for account of Netherlands 
nationals. 


Belgian Decrees 


Under a Decree-law issued on 
February 2, 1940 by the Belgian 
Government temporarily residing 
in London, and amended on Octo- 
ber 31, 1940, the rights and powers 


of all officers and directors of com. 
mercial companies who are resj- 
dent in the occupied territory are 
suspended with respect to their 
holdings abroad, and their instruc. 
tions concerning these holdings are 
not valid. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York transmitted on February 
3, 1941, to banking institutions and 
others concerned the Belgian De- 
cree-laws and also a copy of a letter 
from the Secretary of State to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In this 
letter dated January 22, 1941, the 
Assistant Secretary of State, A. A. 
Berle, Jr., advises that the Govern- 
ment of the United States continues 
to recognize as the Government of 
the Kingdom of Belgium the Bel- 
gian Government which is tem- 
porarily residing in London, and 
continues to recognize the Belgian 
Ambassador to the United States. 
Furthermore, the Department of 
State has taken official cognizance of 
the Decree-laws. 

At the end of February, 1941, the 
Belgian Commercial Counselor ad- 
dressed a circular to banks, bankers, 
and brokers in the United States, 
stating that the Belgian Embassy 
has been informed that Belgian 
firms located in the territory occu- 
pied by Germany have been re- 
questing information from financial 
institutions in this country regard- 
ing the status of their accounts, and 
that Germany has an evident inter- 
est to learn of funds available 
abroad, because under a_ decree 
issued the German Military author- 
ities in Belgium on June 17th and 
subsequent orders, foreign assets 
have been placed under German 
control as a preparatory step to the 
confiscation of these assets. It is 
therefore possible, the circular con- 
tinues, that the requests for infor- 
mation sent from Belgium have 
been made under duress and the 
inquiries should, therefore, not be 
considered as normally and freely 
made. Furthermore, under the Bel- 
gian Decree-laws, the powers of 
those residing in occupied Belgium 
who have title to property abroad 
are suspended and their instructions 
concerning their holdings are not 
valid. The Belgian Ambassador 
therefore requests that banks, bank- 


(Continued on page 169) 
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Overnight Expansion Possible 


With This Equipment 


Peak loads are easily handled and additional tellers may be added in a few 





minutes to care for pay day activity, or an unexpected increase in window 
traffic. In addition to this, the new banking quarters of the LaSalle National 





teller’s work unit (or desk) 

may be put behind one coun- 
ter one day; in another place on 
another day; and it may be held in 
reserve on still another day. It is 
just a matter of wheeling it from 
place to place. 

The tellers’ money compartments 
are on wheels. Signature card cases 
are portable. Statement files may 
be moved on a moment’s notice. 
Adding machines, posting equip- 
ment, officers’ desks, files—all are 
as readily moved as the chairs. Our 
entire equipment is mobile. Expan- 
sion of business will cause no over- 
time work in enlarging departments 
or in moving to larger quarters. 
When the worker must move, he 
pushes his equipment ahead of him. 

We never have what appear to 
be empty cages. No matter how few 
tellers may be on duty, there are 
always enough to give the impres- 
sion that the bank is busy, for the 
tellers work behind cageless coun- 
ters. At the same time, there need 
be no long lines waiting for teller’s 
service, for on a moment’s notice, 
we can place additional tellers back 
of the counters to take care of pay- 
day rush or any other unusual 
activity. The teller simply pushes 
his unit containing currency and 
rubber stamps into the enclosure 
and starts to work. 

We planned this type of equip- 
ment because, when we moved from 
our old location to the new, we had 
no way of telling just how fast our 
clientele would grow. We felt sure 
that we would get more new cus- 
tomers and, on opening day, we 
received a million and a half dol- 
lars in new deposits. We expect 
still more as time goes on, and we 
are prepared to take care of four 
or five times as many customers as 
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i fatier's wee is on wheels. A 


Bank give visitors an impression of warm cordiality and quiet efficiency. 


By L.-C. PHILLIPS 


Cashier, La Salle National Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


we now have, without hiring a car- 
penter to move partitions or coun- 
ters. 

Each teller has a unit desk which 
contains everything he needs. At the 
present, we have more of these units 
than we have tellers. When we had 
them made to our own specifica- 
tions, it was cheaper to have 20 
made than it would have been to 
have had five, so we have plenty for 
future expansion. 

In general, this unit is something 
like the old-fashioned roll-top desk, 
except that it is not as wide, and it 
is made to. be used by a person 
standing rather than sitting. The 
roll top, as well as the drawers, may 
be locked. The drawers provide for 
the various equipment and cash the 
teller will need. He keeps rubber 
stamps, pens, pencils, and currency 
under the roll top. 

The deal plate is 53 inches above 
the floor, and it is 18 inches wide. 
On the customer’s side, the writing 





Equipment Which Makes 
Customers And Employees 
Enjoy The New Quarters 

1. Air conditioning. 

2. Fluorescent lighting. 

3. Carpets in lobbies, officers’ 
spaces, and consultation rooms. 

4. Soft-toned butternut wood 
paneling. 

5. File cabinets are hidden 
behind butternut book cases. 


ledge is 12 inches wide; on the 
teller’s side, the space under the 
counter is used for the teller’s unit. 

If the teller needs to leave his 
cage for only a few minutes, he can 
close the roll-top, and everything 
is locked. This is frequently done 
after the extra traffic at noon or 
just before closing time. 

By having the deal plate 53 
inches from the floor, and the.dis- 
tance from the edge of the cus- 
tomers’ writing ledge to the inner 
edge of the deal plate being 30 
inches, it is impossible for even the 
tallest sneak thief to reach over 
into the teller’s unit and help him- 
self to currency. 

If anyone should attempt to climb 
up to the writing ledge in order to ~ 
reach over, his unusual action would 
be quickly noticed by one or more 
of the lobby officers, for they are 
always in a position where they 
can see all of the counters. 

Our tellers are not all the same 
height, so we have provided special 
movable platforms on which the 
shorter ones may stand. A very 
short teller may need to pile two 
or three platforms on top of each 
other in order to have the level of 
his head about the same level as 
that of the tallest teller behind the 
same counter. 

Not only does this give a better 
appearance from the lobby, but it 
makes it easier for the short teller 
to handle the transactions over the 
deal plate. 

In order to have complete flex- 
ibility and plenty of room for ex- 
pansion, we provided more counters 
than are immediately needed. How- 
ever, all of these counters are used 
for something every day. One coun- 
ter, for example, which would ac- 
commodate four tellers, is used by 
the statement department. When 
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Carpets in the lobby! The resulting quietly restful, but smartly modern, “air” is a touch of sheer 
genius in bank designing. And speaking of air—the unobtrusive air conditioning grilles are further 
evidence of intelligent planning—as are, also, the rich butternut panels, the drapes and venetian 
blinds at the windows, and well-laid-out installations of indirect fluorescent units. 


traffic is not heavy, two teller’s 
occupy each of the other counters 
which will accommodate three or 
four when necessary. 

In addition to the work unit 
which each teller has for his private 
use, there is also a truck containing 
the vault lockers for three tellers. 


This truck, is, of course, wheeled 
into the vault at night, each teller 
closing his cash and~locking his 
compartment before the truck 
leaves the cage. There is also a 
truck containing signature cards 
which is on wheels, and may be 
moved from one place to another. 


Portable Equipment Which Makes Expansion Easy 


1. Tellers’ unit desks which 
contain compartments for cur- 
rency, rubber stamps, and other 
necessities. 


2. Tellers’ money trucks with 
locked compartments which are 
wheeled into the vault at night. 


3. Signature card files on 
wheels. 


4. Statement file trucks. 


5. Cageless counters in units 
large enough for three and four 
tellers. 


6. Telautograph and _tele- 
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phone behind each counter. 

7. Interchangeable _ electric 
signs. 

8. Dumb waiters connecting 
the two floors. 

9. Proof machines. 


10. Front 
chines. 


feed posting ma- 


11. Electric calculating ma- 
chine. 


12. General ledger and liabil- 
ity ledger machine. 


13. Special telephones. 
14. Electric perforator. 


Another feature which enables 
us to use each counter for any serv- 
ice is the interchangeable electric 
sign. One counter may be used for 
one thing one day, and for another, 
the next. Of course, we do not make 
these changes from day to day be- 
cause customers become accustomed 
to going to a certain counter. But if 
we should find it necessary to 
change the use made of a certain 
counter, it could be done in just a 
few minutes by pulling out one 
slide and putting another into the 
lighted directional sign. 

Each cage is provided with a tel- 
autographic connection with the 
bookkeeper. One of the bookkeep- 
ers is assigned to answer the queries 
received on the telautograph. Our 
machine is the latest streamlined 
model, and has more the appear- 
ance of an adding machine than the 
old styled models had. 

In addition, each teller’s space is 
provided with a telephone. 

Back of the teller’s space is 4 
dumb waiter connecting with the 
lower floors. 


Our bank makes use of two floors 
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in the Field Building and it is not 
necessary to have so many pages 
when dumb waiters connect the two 
floors. 


Customer Facilities 


We are developing our small per- 
sonal] account department and in 
order to facilitate prompt service, 
we ask customers with these special 
accounts to go to a special counter. 
They get prompter service and our 
commercial customers never have 
to wait for them. 

We have two lobby officers on 
our main floor and one on our lower 
floor. They are stationed where they 
ean be of the greatest service to 
customers, and at the same time 
have a clear view of the entire 
lobby. Of course, most of their time 
is spent in helping customers, but 
they are, nevertheless, prepared to 
handle an emergency if one should 
occur. 

The customer’s writing desks are 
conveniently located in various 
parts of the lobby. Each desk is 
separated into three spaces by glass 
partitions so that three people may 
use the same desk at once without 
any of them seeing what the others 
are writing. 

These counters are provided with 
fluorescent lamps, fountain pens, 
and concealed wastepaper con- 
tainers. 

We have three separate spaces 
for officers; one for those serving 
commercial customers, one for those 
making small loans, and another 
for those who open new accounts. 


Why Customers Appreciate 
The New Quarters 


Our trust department is in a con- 
venient place on the lower floor 
where the utmost privacy is pos- 
sible. Those visiting the trust de- 
partment need not pass through the 
commercial department unless they 
choose, and there is no occasion for 
other customers to pass through the 
lobby of the trust department. 

Of course, there are plenty of 
consultation rooms for all officers 
and our customers are impressed 
with the general atmosphere be- 
cause we have avoided the use of 
cold materials entirely and have 
had all of our interior covered 
with beautiful soft-toned butternut 
panels. The entire lobby floor, as 
well as the officers’ quarters is cov- 
ered with carpet. 

In order to avoid danger from 
lighted cigarettes which might be 
dropped on the carpet, we had it 
fireproofed. We avoid excessive 
wear in front of the teller’s space, 
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This is an excellent illustration of how a bank interior may be modern in its styling, 
without sacrificing the rich mellow dignity of a beautiful wood finish. 


“Behind the scenes”, showing the efficiently self-contained, portable tellers’ units. 
Note the indirect fluorescent illumination and the compact locked unit. 


where there is the most turning, by 
leaving that space without carpet. 
This is not noticeable, however, to 
the customer, and the general feel- 
ing which he gets is a feeling of 
warm cordiality and quiet effi- 
ciency. 

All the departments of the bank 
are air conditioned, and all are 
lighted with fluorescent lights. 
These new lights provide soft 


illumination, with no glare, no 
shadows, and a greater volume of 
light. Furthermore, the cost of op- 
erating the lights is less than when 
other types of bulbs are used. 

Our officers’ quarters are further 
improved by having the file cabinets 
hidden behind what appears to be 
a book case which was designed in 
harmony with the rest of the wood- 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Unnecessary Installment Routine Eliminated 


By questioning the necessity of each item in the credit investigation and by 


O MAKE a profit from personal 

loans without charging an exor- 

bitant rate of interest requires 
careful watching of operating costs. 
These costs can easily consume a 
good share of what the bank should 
earn. 

Suppose a customer comes in to 
borrow $200 on a signature-only 
basis. At five per cent discount, this 
investment brings $10 to the bank, 
with an additional $4 for service 
charge. To earn that $14, the bank 
first interviews the applicant. Then 
it checks his credit ratings. During 
the year it records twelve payments 
on its books. These services require 
a considerable amount of time and 
work. 

When a Wisconsin bank first ad- 
vertised personal loans, a long line 
of applicants appeared during the 
noon hour. The first impulse was to 
employ a large staff to take care of 
them all. But it was realized that 
the extra people would not have 
enough to do in the slack hours of 
the day. 

It was soon learned that many 
prospective borrowers could come 
in the morning or late afternoon, 
and were willing to make this ar- 
rangement to get a more satisfac- 
tory interview. 

This bank :now has four inter- 
viewers and three girls to do the 
clerical work. In the slower periods, 
the interviewers help with the work 
of other departments. They work 
on loans and discounts, collection 
of slow notes, and other fill-in work 
which they can do after hours. 
Under the present arrangement, 
only part of the salaries paid to the 
staff are charged to the personal 
loan department. 

As this bank gained experience 
in checking the credit ratings of 
applicants, it used shorter credit 
reports. In the beginning, the of- 
ficers were not satisfied until they 
had an Association of Commerce 
report, a Credit Bureau report, and 
personal follow-ups on each refer- 
ence given by the applicant. Often 
these references required two days 
for completion, and the final report 
was unnecessarily long. 

It is not necessary to track down 
every possible source of credit ref- 
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duplicating record cards, the cost of making small loans was greatly reduced. 


By M. G. HEUER 


erence on the applicant. If a person 
is slow or negligent in taking care 
of his credit, the same answer will 
appear throughout his report. The 
important reports are those on his 
income, his character and his job 
security from the personnel man- 
ager at the applicant’s place of em- 
ployment, plus two or three credit 
reports from local stores where the 
applicant has accounts. Two or 
three are just as good as twenty. 
If the applicant has ever gone into 
business for himself, or has gone 
into bankruptcy, complete informa- 
tion about it is important. Some- 
times the applicant will give the 
information of his own accord. In 
other cases it is hard to get. 





Eight Ideas That Help 
Reduce Costs 


1. Interviewers help with the 
work of other departments dur- 
ing slack periods. 


2. Shorter credit reports serve 
the same purpose as longer ones 
and require less time to com- 
plete. 


3. Only two or three local mer- 
chants are asked for information 
on the borrower's paying habits. 


4. Only two or three refer- 
ences are checked if the loan is 
secured by collateral. 


5. Bookkeeping is simplified 
by entering all the payments at 
once. 


6. The customer's receipt card 
is the same size as the loan 
ledger card. 


7. A special scheduling ma- 
chine is used. It computes the 
interest and new balance auto- 
matically. 


8. Collections are received by 
the discount department. 





If an applicant offers collateral, 
many items for checking may be 
avoided. General knowledge of the 
applicant’s character and his will- 
ingness to pay the loan is then 
enough. It is absolutely important 
to take every case on its own merits 
and to check statements. It is easy to 
be deceived by the appearance of an 
applicant and with the personal 
story which he gives. An investiga- 
tion, therefore, must be sufficiently 
thorough to get the necessary facts. 

Just as important as checking 
credit history is the matter of budg- 
eting the applicant’s payments. If 
the interviewer does his job care- 
fully, the bank avoids much of the 
difficulty of defaulted payments and 
collection problems. It is worth an 
interviewer’s time to study budget 
plans, to know the percentages rec- 
ommended for rent, food, miscella- 
neous expenses, and clothing, so 
that the applicant can have a def- 
inite plan for fitting his loan pay- 
ments into his budget. Sometimes it 
is necessary to recommend less 
expensive living quarters, or to ad- 
vise curtailing on clothing and 
amusement expenses. Only under a 
reasonable plan may the _inter- 
viewer expect full co-operation of 
the applicant and avoid difficulties 
in collection. 

The interviewer’s manner in giv- 
ing these suggestions is, of course, 
a very important factor toward the 
success of the plan. To inspire confi- 
dence in the applicant, he must not 
only be sympathetic, but he must 
also be firm and sure. 

To simplify bookkeeping, one 
master copy of the customer’s in- 
stallment plan is made and from 
this master copy, four other copies 
are produced. One is on a cardboard 
form and becomes the customer’s 
receipt book. A second is filed in the 
installment ledger record. Another 
is placed in the tickler file. A fourth 
copy is filed in the past-due memo- 
randum file. These forms are 
blocked out so that, even though the 
master copy contains the entire 
information on the account, the 
other copies contain only the infor- 
mation needed on each form. 

Scheduling payments in advance 
and recording them at one time on 
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the various forms reduces the labor 
in handling installment payments 
as they fall due. A clerk sets up 
these amounts on the master copy 
with a special scheduling machine. 
All this machine requires is that the 
operator record the original balance 
and the monthly payment on the 
account. After the operator changes 
the date of the month on the form, 
by a shift of the lever, the machine 
mechanically computes the interest 
and enters the new balance for each 
month. This operation is a great 
saving of time and labor to the 
operator. ; 

When this operation is concluded, 
the personal loan department is 
through with the account, unless 
there is a default in payment. Pay- 
ments are always made to the dis- 
count department. Personal loan 
tickler cards are in a card file right 
at the teller’s window so that they 
are easily available to the teller. 
When the customer presents his 
card, the teller refers to his tickler 
fle for a corresponding number 
printed in the upper right hand 
corner. He endorses the payment 
on the customer’s receipt card and 
on the bank register card. 

At the end of the day, the teller 
journalizes the payments received 
during the day. Listing the number 
and the amount of each payment 
with an adding machine takes only 
a few minutes. From this journal, 
he makes the one entry which goes 
to the general bookkeeper to be 
posted in the income cash ledger. 

Automobile loans are set up on 
the same basis as the personal loans. 
The only difference is in the rate 
of discount. A person who owns a 
car can borrow at 444% discount. 
The automobile is excellent secu- 
rity. For this type of loan, however, 
an applicant must have paid one- 
third or more of the original cost of 
the car. The automobile owner must 
carry comprehensive insurance on 
his car. 

Automobile loans are by far the 
biggest income producers in the 
small loan department of this bank. 
These loans are usually larger than 
those made on signature only. There 
are many people, especially among 
salesmen, whose employers require 
that they trade in their cars every 
year. These people are looking for 
the cheapest way. to finance their 
purchases. 

Interviewers are alert for oppor- 
tunities for additional business. In 
talking with applicants and in re- 
viewing their statements, they 
acquire confidential information on 
life insurance carried by the appli- 
cant and real estate mortgage ac- 
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counts. 

The total profits from personal 
loan accounts cannot be figured in 
dollar and cents value alone. Loan 
customers who come into the bank 
increase traffic and furnish pros- 
pects for every other department. 
Customers who are pleased with the 
way their loans were handled often 
open commercial and individual ac- 
counts. 

A borrower once stated: “If it 
had not been for the personal loan 
department, my wife would not be 
with me today.” 

















The Master Card, from which (1) the customer's receipt book, (2) the installment ledger 
record, and cards for (3) the tickler file and (4) the past-due memo file are set up. 


He related that when his wife 
became ill and needed an operation 
immediately, he could not have 
managed to finance it without the 
personal loan services. 


Community Contacts 


While it is important for every 
banker to keep in touch both with 
his own community’s activities and 
with the activities of the nation as 
a whole, most of his decisions must 
be based upon local situations. 
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Consider Your Telephone Public Relations 


Here are several suggestions, gleaned from a number of banks in 


which telephone conversations have been recognized as a basis 


T IS more difficult to make the 
I right impression over the tele- 

phone than it is when you stand 
face to face with your customer. 
That is why more attention needs 
to be given to the public relations 
activities which are conducted over 
the telephone every day in every 
bank. 

You cannot see the person who 
is calling, and he cannot see the 
smile on your face—or the lack of 
it. Consequently, all impressions 
must be transmitted by sound alone. 

Most of us do not realize how 
important our facial expression is 
in making an impression upon 
people. It is not alone the words we 
say; it is not alone the expression 
of our voice; but the expression of 
our face adds tremendously to the 
good impression we make on the 
bank’s customers. 

Our facial expressions are made 
unconsciously. Our face shows what 


for developing and maintaining a good feeling toward the bank. 


By J. R. CUDNEY 


we feel, but our voice often does 
not. We may have the best of feel- 
ing toward a customer, but for some 
strange reason, our voice may not 
reveal it; in fact, our voice may 
sound to the customer as though 
we were unfriendly. That is why the 
telephone voice has to be cultivated. 
Telephone public relations need to 
be studied. Training in giving the 
right impression over the telephone 
is necessary. 

There are some simple rules 
which are helpful, and which have 
been adopted by some banks. In 
fact, at least one large bank with a 
thousand or more employees has 
had a sound film made, illustrating 
the right and wrong way to use a 
telephone. 

The following is an outline of 
the principles of good telephone 
public relations. All of the prin- 
ciples are simple, but most of us 
need to train ourselves in following 


Some executives think it gives an impression of their importance, to keep some- 
one waiting on the line. Actually, the net result is to make him think less kindly 
of you and of your bank. Bad manners never help public relations. 








the principles. 

1. Answer promptly. The person 
who is calling you is waiting for 
you to answer. It is just as unpleas- 
ant for him to wait while you do 
something else, as it is for him to 
stand by your desk while you are 
having a pleasant conversation with 
someone else. 

2. Be pleasant and _ courteous, 
While you may intend always to be 
pleasant and courteous, it is very 
easy to allow your voice to be un- 
pleasant, and as a matter of fact, 
some of the most courteous people 
can easily allow their voices to 
indicate discourtesy. 

3. Give information promptly. 
While occasions differ, there are 
times when it is better not to keep 
the customer waiting on the phone 
while you are looking up informa- 
tion, but rather to offer to call him 
back. This can be decided on the 
basis of the speed with which the 
customer needs the information, 
and the length of time it may take 
you to get it. If the customer is ina 
great hurry, certainly he prefers to 
hold the phone while you get the 
facts. But if the matter is not in 
such a hurry, it would be more 
courteous to offer to call him back. 
Calling back, however, should not 
be delayed too long. 

4. Make yourself easy to reach. 
One large bank whose officers have 
secretaries, pages, and assistants, 
insists upon its officers answering 
the telephone themselves when they 
are at their desks. Those officers 
are easy to reach. It gives a bad 
impression to the caller when a 
secretary answers the phone and 
says, “Who is calling?” The cus- 
tomer gets the feeling that if he is 
not the right person, he will not be 
connected with the man to whom 
he wishes to speak. 

Sometimes this irritation is car- 
ried even further. The secretary 
may insist upon getting the caller’s 
name, and after getting it, states 
that the man being called is out of 
town or out of the bank. The caller 
unconsciously, sometimes violently, 
says to himself, “Why in the world 
couldn’t she have told me that be- 
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Conversations without faces—that's how 
somebody once described talking on the 
phone. Since phone conversations must 
be conducted without benefit of facial 
expression, you should endeavor to instill 
a greater amount of variety and per- 
sonality into your voice. 


The Basis For Effective 


Phone Conversations 


1. Answer promptly. 
2. Be pleasant and courteous. 
3. Give information promptly. 


4. Make 
reach. 


yourself easy to 


5. Make your own calls. 


6. Don't waste the other per- 
son's time. 


7. Get and give complete and 
accurate information. 


8. Identify yourself. 


fore she asked who I am. 

5. Make your own calls. This 
same bank insists upon the officers 
making their own calls. Some exec- 
utives have the habit of requesting 
the secretary to call the person to 
whom he wishes to talk. The per- 
son called then has to wait while 
the telephone is transferred from 
the secretary to the man who is 
calling, and often there is addi- 
tional delay in the caller explaining 
who he is, after the secretary has 
already announced who is calling. 

6. Don’t waste the other person’s 
time. The telephone rings, you 
answer, “Smith speaking”’, a sweet 
voice inquires, “Is this Mr. Smith?” 
You have to reply, “Yes, this is Mr. 
Smith.” The sweet voice says, “Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Brown is calling. Just a 
minute please.” 

You hold the phone in anticipa- 
tion for what seems like a minute, 
but what is probably only a few 
seconds. Nevertheless, it is an un- 
necessary delay. Then Mr. Brown 
says, “Is this Mr. Smith?” He had 
told his secretary to call Mr. Smith, 
she had told him that Mr. Smith 
was on the wire. Still he wastes 
your time by asking, “Is this Mr. 
Smith?” You again patiently reply, 
“Yes, this is Smith.” “Well,” says 
Mr. Brown, “This is Brown talk- 
ing.” You knew that all of the time. 
The secretary told you. 

Then Brown says, “How are you 
Smith?” If you told him the truth, 
you would say, “I feel rotten; 
you’re wasting my time; what do 
you want?” But, of course, you 
don’t say that, you say, “fine,” 
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and wait. Finally, Brown gets down 
to business and tells you what he 
called you for. 

This delay is irritating on the 
phone. The telephone is for the pur- 
pose of saving time. You are irri- 
tated when someone else wastes 
your time, and so it is important for 
all bank employees to avoid wast- 
ing the time of others on the phone. 

7. Get and give complete and 
accurate information. One bank sent 
a memorandum to its employees 
regarding the giving of information 
over the telephone, which is here 
quoted, because it is so specifically 
applies to banking: 

“Accuracy is second-nature in 
our organization. In telephoning, 
however, not only accurate but 
complete information should be 
noted on a memo pad. Careless 
work in this connection has resulted 
in overdrafts, faulty commitments, 
important calls missed, and the like. 
Therefore, get and give complete 
information. Write down and repeat 
back important facts.” 

8. Identify yourself. Another in- 
teresting quotation from a memo- 
randum issued by a bank to its em- 
ployees regarding the use of the 
telephone, refers to answering the 
phone for someone else. The quota- 
tion is as follows 

“The following process is sug- 
gested for general use: 

“a. If you are familiar with the 

















work of the person being called, 
it may be helpful to identify your- 
self by saying, ‘Mr. Smith’s desk, 
Brown speaking.’ 

“b. If you are not familiar with 
the work, the telephone should be 
answered by saying, ‘Mr. Smith’s 
desk.’ After listening to the caller’s 
request, say, ‘Mr. Smith is not at 
his desk, may I have him call you.’ 
It is better to say that the person 
called is not at his desk, than to 
mention where he is, unless such 
information is requested. Avoid 
saying, ‘he is in conference,’ and 
‘he is busy.’” 

Probably the most courteous 
thing that is said on the telephone, 
when the person being called is not 
there to answer his phone is, “May 
I have Mr. Smith call you.” The 
person calling feels that he has been 
honored. It is recognized that his 
call is important enough to have 
the bank officer call him back. It is 
certainly the courteous thing to do, 
and helps to develop good public 
relations. 

In summing up its instructions for 
using the telephone properly, with 
public relations in mind, one bank 
says this: 

“Answer promptly; be polite and 
courteous; listen attentively; speak 
clearly; hold phone correctly; iden- 
tify yourself; make yourself easy 
to reach; dial correct numbers; get 
get and give complete information.” 
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HE operating function generally 

relates to the handling and re- 

cording of the transactions 
involved in the administration of 
trust accounts, but it is rather wider 
in its scope than that, for the oper- 
ating department also keeps the 
departmental accounting records 
and is in genera] charge of the per- 
sonnel. A general subdivision of 
operations through which trust 
transactions pass is the following: 

Securities cage: All receipts and 
deliveries of securities pass through 
this cage and a daily record is main- 
tained showing such. It maintains 
a control of every item deposited 
or withdrawn from the vault. It 
receives its instructions from the 
trader’s tickets, clients’ instructions 
and officers’ memoranda. It prepares 
all ticket forms covering security 
transactions. Since many depart- 
ments need be notified as to secu- 
rity transaction information either 
for posting or control, the tickets 
are usually made up in carbon packs 
so that but one typing is necessary 
for the production of the many 
necessary copies. A careful check 
of these eliminates many possible 
errors in subsequent operations. 

Income collections: This includes 
the collection procedure of all in- 
come from assets of trust accounts 
and originates the tickets for the 
posting of that income to the proper 
accounts. It usually maintains a 
tickler record to bring up auto- 
matically the names of all securities 
on which income is to be collected 
during given periods. 

Remittances and statements: All 
distribution of income is here made. 
Also the customers’ income state- 
ments are here prepared. It is im- 
portant that all remittances, pay- 
ment of bills, and the like, be made 
in accordance with the provisions 
of the account, hence it is a usual 
procedure for the Audit Depart- 
ment to subject this operation to a 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


20. Operating and Cost Controls For 
Personal Trust Department 


The many transactions in handling personal trusts are grouped and their 
control simplified, in this concluding article of Mr. Stronck’s series. 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Advisor to Banks 


continuous audit and verify the 
the transaction before the remit- 
tance check is released. A tickler 
system is maintained which indi- 
cates the time at which remittances 
are to be made, to whom, at what 
address or by a credit to a bank 
account. It is also usual to have the 
billing and collection of fees han- 
dled by this operation. 

Securities ledgers: Here the asset 
card records are maintained, and in 
some instances, tickets for bond 
amortization posting are also made 
here. 

Trust ledgers: This is the book- 
keeping division of the trust depart- 
ment and herein are maintained 
the principal and income cash 
ledgers of the trust accounts. Post- 
ings are made from tickets that 
originate in many other depart- 
ments. 

Files: It is of great importance 
that trust files be maintained in a 
logical and systematic manner and 
that all information pertaining to 
trust accounts be kept in this cen- 
tral file. 

General books: Here is where the 
trust ledger controls are maintained 
and the departmental statements 
prepared. 

Special accounting: Many special 
statements and analyses must be 
prepared at the request of clients 
and for administrative officers. In 
order not to upset routine opera- 
tions, if this work is of some vol- 
ume, it is a good plan to have special 
personnel. Here also the analysis of 
the profit or loss on trust accounts 
is prepared, new accounts analyzed 
as to fee requirements, and any 
number of other duties of a special 
operating character. 





Other departments affected by 
operating procedures are the mort- 
gage loan, property management, 
and tax. These usually have their 
own internal operating routine and 
are not considered as a direct part 
of the operating department. 

Since in trust work the bank is 
handling the property and income 
of others and is responsible for a 
proper accounting to them, it is 
essential that an adequate account- 
ing plan be in operation. The sys- 
tem of records must reflect and 
account for every item of property 
originally received, or subsequently 
acquired by each account, and show 
the detail of each transaction af- 
fecting principal cash, property, or 
income. They must provide safe- 
guards to insure the prompt collec- 
tion of each item when due, the 
investment of available cash with- 
out delay, the amortization of pre- 
miums, the disbursement of funds 
or assets in accordance with the 
terms of agreement. Moreover, 
they must permit the obtainment of 
any kind of schedule, preparation 
of statements and other kinds of 
information on short notice, and 
meet the requirements of general 
ledger accounting controls and 
auditor’s examination. 

Similar to the constructing of 
investment controls, operating con- 
trols are based upon an analysis 
of the agreements that create the 
accounts and information obtained 
from the owners or beneficiaries. 
Upon the acceptance of an account, 
a master information sheet is pre- 
pared which should contain all in- 
formation necessary for the estab- 
lishment of the records, collection, 
remittance and distribution instruc- 
tions. 

A definite schedule sheet of this 
kind should be prepared as a guide 
to those who are responsible for 
obtaining that information. Usually, 
this is the duty of the administra- 
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tive officer or his assistants to 
whom the account is assigned. From 
this master information sheet, the 
operating department can prepare 


written instructions affecting that aL] 
account. Oa s 
Moreover, it is important that 3 | 


some short time after the assets 


have been received, a check be made 

of all records set up to insure that fz) ; 
they are correct as to the required 
operating and accounting procedure. 
This is the critical time as to a . 
check on accuracy, for if the origi- B) 3 
nal set-up is not correct, subse- By 


quent transactions will continue to 
enlarge the error. Such check should 
be made by the trust clerk in whose 
group the account has been placed, 
or if trust clerks are not used, some 
one in the operating department 
should do this. The master informa- 
tion sheet can then be condensed 
into a trust synopsis sheet, copy of 
which is maintained in the desk of 
the administrative officer for refer- 
ence purposes. 

Checks of this kind together with 
good accounting records and pro- 
cedures act as an internal control 
to insure adequate and accurate 
operating procedures in compliance 
with the provisions of the agree- 
ments and good service to the 
clients. 
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Cost Analysis 


In Chapter 13 (August issue), 
the principles and practices of 
departmentalized accounting are 
discussed. In the accurate deter- 
mination of the dollars of profit or 
loss of the personal trust depart- 
ment operation it is important that 
the departmentalized accounting 
plan of the institution as a whole 
be sound and accurate. It is difficult 
to just segregate the trust depart- 
ment alone, for by that method, it 
would not be known that all ex- 
penses are properly allocated and 
the trust department might be over- 
charged or undercharged. 

Many bank accounting plans seg- 
regate the income of the trust de- 
partment and charge it with its 
direct expense but not with other 
expenses attributable to its oper- 
ation, whereas, in most cases, this 
other expense is an appreciable 
item and represents a high percent- 
age to direct expense. Other than. 
institutional or general overhead 
expense, a share of which should be 
borne by the trust department, the 
large indirect expense is attribut- 
able to work performed, or facilities 
provided, for the trust department 
and essential to its operations, that 
is, if other departments of the bank 
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did not provide them, the trust 
department would need establish 
them as part of that department 
and be then reflected as direct ex- 
pense. 


The type of items of this indirect 
expense and their amounts vary 
greatly in different institutions, 
hence, any plan of allocation must 
be constructed to meet the require- 
ments and conditions of each. This, 
however, can be accomplished with 
departmentalized accounting. The 
resultant profit and loss statement 
then reflects the results of the per- 
sonal trust department as a whole. 
It will indicate whether or not the 
total fees received are adequate to 
meet the expenses and yield a de- 
sired profit margin. It will not, 
however, indicate the profit or loss 
of the various types of accounts that 
comprise the whole. 


The fee basis is usually different 
for the various kinds of accounts; 
that is, as between executorships or 
administratorships, trusts (either 
court or living) and agencies and 
custodianships. If the operation is 
large enough, it is possible to ap- 
ply departmentalized accounting 
within the trust department, that 
is, allocate income and expense to 
each of the foregoing groups and 
determine the profit or loss from 
activities of each group of accounts. 
This would bring us somewhat 
closer as to the adequacy of the 
‘various kinds of fees. Again we 
would still be dealing with the 
aggregate results of a substantial 
number of accounts in each group, 
and each account has its own char- 
acteristics as to the expense in- 
volved. The fee basis may be the 
same, but the expenses vary, with 
the result that each reflects a vary- 
ing degree of profit or loss. 


A general answer to be used as a 
guide in the determination of the 
adequacy of the fee received from 
any account can be obtained by 
the application of cost analysis to 
trust accounts on a similar basis 
as the one applied in the determi- 
nation of the costs and profits of 
deposit accounts. It has been found 
that, regardless of the general fee 
schedule, a number of accounts re- 
flect a large profit margin, others a 
small one and still others a loss even 
though the fee base is applied the 
same to all. 

Under such conditions we cannot 
conclude that the basic fee schedule 
is wrong, but we know that the 
amount of work performed for cer- 
tain accounts is so far beyond nor- 
mal, or beyond anticipation, that 
the expense involved in the per- 
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formance of this additional work, 
makes the account unprofitable, or 
it does not yield an adequate profit. 
It is doubtful whether any fixed fee 
general schedule, be it based on 
income, principal or a combination 
of the two, would reflect anywhere 
near the same profit margin (per- 
centage of net profit to fee income) 
for all accounts. 


Any rate fee basis, regardless of 
its base, with the same rate applied 
to each account in a fee group, is 
unsound if it is the objective of the 
trust department to have each 
account “stand on its own feet” and 
produce an adequate profit margin. 
The same basic factors enter into 
the profit margin of deposit ac- 
counts as in trust accounts. Deposit 
account analysis reveals that there 
is no relationship between the size 
of the account, which determines 
the income derived therefrom, and 
the profit margin. 


The determining factor is the re- 
lationship of the amount of work 
performed to the income. A small, 
non-active account will produce a 
greater rate of profit than a large 
overactive one. In the case of de- 
posit accounts, if the cost of the 
work performed is in excess of the 
income derived, or in excess of ade- 
quate profit requirements, that 
excess is charged for as a “service 
charge.” If the same theory of ade- 
quate compensation for each ac- 
count be applied to trust accounts, 
then the entire basis of trust fee 
charges need be altered. 


The basic fee as to size, be it 
reflected as a rate of income or as 
a rate on principal, would not need 
be altered, but if the volume of 
work performed is so great that the 
expense thereof offsets an adequate 
profit margin, additional compensa- 
tion should be obtained for that 
excess work. If the fee agreement 
is fixed as to the basic rate on size 
or income (which is generally a 
factor of size) and left “open” as 
to volume of work agreed to be per- 
formed for that basic fee, then addi- 
tional charges can be made for ex- 
cess work performed. 


In some corporate trust operations 
the fee is based entirely on the 
volume of work performed, but due 
to a lack of definite measurement 
of the volume of work performed 
in the management of personal trust 
accounts, no such method has as yet 
been developed and applied on a 
broad scale. There are some argu- 
ments against such a volume plan 
in that a trustee can create a large 
volume of purchase and sales trans- 
actions, but no institution worthy 


of the title of trustee would create 
unnecessary volume just for the 
sake of receiving a greater com- 
pensation. 

The real difficulty of such a plan 
lies in the measurement of volume 
of work performed and its resultant 
cost on a basis understandable by 
clients and considered equitable and 
acceptable to them. The volume 
basis can however, to some extent, 
be applied to agency and custody 
accounts and there exists a tend- 
ency to a wider application in that 
direction. 


The factors that enter into the 
cost of trust accounts are: 


1. Administrative: The expense 
of administrative officers and their 
assistants in their contact with 
clients and administrative work on 
trusts. This expense can be divided 
between the various types of ac- 
counts such as executorships and 
administratorships, court trusts, 
living trusts, agencies and custo- 
dianships. If it were practicable to 
have each such officer allot his time 
applied to each account assigned to 
him, the “costing” of such time 
would be at least a partial solution 
of the cost of that factor. Yet this 
would not be entirely satisfactory, 
for it would not consider the ele- 
ment of responsibility and the read- 
iness-to-serve factor. 


At times, accounts large in size, 
and hence large in responsibility, 
are comparatively inactive and 
hence a pure time-applied cost 
would not be indicative of the true 
administrative cost. It is more feas- 
ible, from a standpoint of cost de- 
velopment and application, to deter- 
mine an average cost, and let the 
administrative officer use his judg- 
ment as to whether or not this is 
too low for extraordinary situations 
and if so, add a percentage to this 
average cost. 


Administrative costs, on an aver- 
age basis, are related to the size of 
the account in dollars, that is per 
$1,000 of asset values; and to the 
number of various kinds of assets 
in the trust, that is, cost per “block”. 
The total dollars of administrative 
cost may be evenly divided as be- 
tween volume in dollars and num- 
ber of investment units, and a unit 
cost for each determined. 

However, to simplify this pro- 
cedure, in all such departments, 
there are some accounts that have 
a large amount of principal invested 
in few issues and others with a 
small amount invested in a large 
number of issues, and since invest- 
ment supervision and review cost 


(Continued on page 173) 
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Our Service Charges Work Both Ways 


In addition to charging the customer when his balance is insuf- 


ficient to pay for the work brought about by the activities 
of the account, this bank credits thim against future deficits 


UR experience has been that 
O customers are always per- 

fectly willing to pay any 
legitimate charges for banking 
service when they feel that they 
are being dealt with fairly. 

With fairness in mind, we con- 
cluded that the customer is just as 
much entitled to a credit for his 
excess balance as we are entitled 
to fees for taking care of excess 
activity. Consequently, we provided 
for credits at the time we set up 
service charges July 1, 1934. 

A customer who has a credit of 
$1.12 because of previous high bal- 
ances, will not be charged if he later 
has an increased activity which 
results in $1.12 additional cost to 
the bank. 

We explain this feature of our 
service charge as follows: 

“We have always been willing to 
meet our customers half way. For 
that reason, we think it fair that 
we should allow book credit for 
excess profits to be available for us 
for use against future deficits. This 
has been a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement for our depositors, espe- 
cially those who are in businesses 
where there are rather wide sea- 
sonal fluctuations. 

“From the standpoint of the bank, 
it would be preferable to have no 
charges made, but it may not be con- 
venient at times for customers to 
increase balances or reduce activity, 
and for that reason, they prefer to 
pay for the convenience and the 
services the bank has to offer. This 
bank will be glad to discuss these 
matters with you, and co-operate 
in every way possible to make your 
relationship here a satisfactory and 
mutually profitable one.” 

In order to enable our customers 
to understand our system of charges 
and the reasons for each item in the 
charge, we have a pamphlet which 
is used to accompany a statement 
on which a charge has to be made. 
Of course, after a customer has be- 
come accustomed to charges, we do 
not mail this folder every month. 
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when the balance is large enough to earn more than the cost. 


By H. L. DUNHAM 


Vice President, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


But the first two or three times 
charges are made, there is often a 
chance of the customer misunder- 
standing some features of it, so our 
complete explanation is sent. 

This explanation is a six-page 
folder, and explains the following 
items: 

1. Average daily ledger balance. 

2. Less 25% reserves. 

3. Average daily loanable bal- 
ance. 

4. Earnings on loanable balance 
for the month, at 442%. 

5. Checks drawn at 2% cents 
each. 

6. Deposits made at four cents 
each. 

7. Items deposited—first 500 at 
14% cents each, balance at 1 cent 
each. 

8. Returned 
each. 

9. Deposits made with errors 10 
cents each. 

10. 1/12 of 1% 
and overhead. 

11. Charge for average balance 
below $100. 

In this same folder, we suggest 
two ways in which the customer 
may avoid charges. The two ways 
are: “Increased balances; reduce 
activity; or a combination of the 
two.” 

The reasons for deducting 25% 
for reserves are explained as fol- 
lows: 

“The law requires, for the pro- 
tection of depositors, that banks 
carry a specified percentage of their 
total deposits in cash, in an ap- 
proved depository. In our case, as 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, these reserves are carried 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. 
These reserves have been almost 
doubled, in keeping with the pres- 
ent government policy of operating 


items at 5 cents 


administration 


on a managed currency basis, which 
has greatly restricted the former 
program upon which banks con- 
ducted their business, since these 
funds are not available for loans, 
investments or any other income 
purposes. In addition, it is neces- 
sary for us to carry ample cash to 
meet the daily needs of all our cus- 
tomers. Their deposits are payable 
on demand and the bank must at 
all times be ready and willing to 
meet these anticipated demands for 
funds. Since no earnings are pos- 
sible on these funds, they are de- 
ducted from your gross average bal- 
ance for the month, to arrive at a 
net average as a sound basis for 
computing the earning power of 
your account.” 

It may be interesting to other 
bankers to know how we explain 
our charge for checks drawn; we 
think that this, perhaps, is one of 
the most likely items to be mis- 
understood. It is explained as fol- 
lows: 

“Many customers decided that 
their business calls for the issuance 
of quite a number of checks. Each 
day these checks are sorted, all of 
the dates and endorsements checked, 
the amount of the check verified 
with the amount written in the item 
to protect the customers’ interests, 
all of the signatures are reviewed 
to catch any possible forgeries and 
each check is posted to a ledger and 
then to a statement that the cus- 
tomer may have a permanent rec- 
ord in the bank and a temporary 
record delivered to him at the end 
of each month. 

“The checks are cancelled, filed, 
protected against fire and theft, and 
delivered each month end or upon 
request. All requests for specific 
services such as stop payments are 
received, “flagged” on the account, 
and separate notices sent to each 
teller so he may be on the lookout 
for these items. 

“So, each check you write is han- 
dled at least five times each day 


(Continued on page 171) 
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“T Like My Direetor’s Job” 


So says a modern 


farmer-banker, 


who recognizes 


banking as a community enterprise, maintained for the 
benefit of all farmers and businessmen in the territory. 


HAVE been farming in southern 

Wisconsin for 25 years—and I’m 

still looking forward to better 
farming. For going on seven years 
I have been breeding and raising 
hybrid seed corn, and I’m only 
beginning to learn that fascinating 
business. I have been a bank direc- 
tor for two years, and two years 
doesn’t qualify a man as an author- 
ity on banking—in spite of the easy 
assurance of my neighbor down the 
road. 

“There’s nothing to it, Harry,” he 
told me, soon after I had received 
notice of my election to the board. 
‘“‘All you have to do is attend meet- 
ings and smoke a cigar and look 
wise when the reports are read off. 
Oh yes—and make an appraisal 
now and then, when you’re asked 
to.” 

Somehow, that advice didn’t 
satisfy me at all. A bank director 
must have some responsibilities, I 
thought. So I made up my mind to 
find out what the responsibilities 
were and see what I could do to 
measure up to them. 

After two years, I still can’t claim 
to be a professional banker. But 
I’ve learned something about the 
business. H. L. Gray, our cashier 
and active managing officer, offered 
a very helpful suggestion right at 
the beginning. 

“Drive down to Madison with me 
for the next bankers’ group meet- 
ing,” Gray invited. “You'll have a 
mighty interesting time.” 

Since then, I have rarely missed 
a group meeting. Mr. Gray and I 
attend the state conventions and go 
to almost all of our county and re- 
gional meetings. Listening to the 
practical exchange of ideas has 
given me a much better picture of 


By HARRY PECK 


Director, Farmers State Bank, 
Spring Green, Wisconsin 


our opportunities at Spring Green. 
For example, at a recent meeting, 
we discussed a plan for insured 
loans. And I think we’re going to 
try it. 

Why don’t more bank directors 
attend bankers meetings? If they 
did, I’m sure they’d discover that 
there’s a lot more to the business 
of banking than meets the eye in 
the annual report. 

The Farmers State Bank of 
Spring Green is just what the 
name says; it’s a farmers’ bank. 
This is a better than average agri- 


cultural community and, like ajj 
such communities, it thrives best 
with the healthy nourishment of 
local credit sources. Farmers have 
always borrowed for long terms ip 
order to become independent own- 
ers. But land mortgage credit is not 
the only credit they need. They also 
need short term credit to increase 
production, reduce production costs, 
and boost profits. Today, banks like 
ours are paying more attention to 
customers’ short term requirements, 
We are tieing our loans more 
closely to the individual borrovw- 
er’s objectives. 

For instance, one of our good 
customers recently decided to build 
up his dairy herd and to improve 
it by the purchase of better blood 
lines, and he needed capital to 
swing the plan. We considered this 
man’s ability to manage a larger 
herd and make money with it and, 
having satisfied ourselves on this 
score, we took a mortgage on ihe 
livestock. 

Another farmer wanted to invest 
in fertilizer to improve his crop 
yields. The project stood up under 
practical investigation, so we en- 
couraged the farmer to take a crop 
loan. 

I like to call these loans “project 
loans”—and the bank at Spring 
Green is making a lot of them. 

We are particularly proud of the 
small project loans we are granting 
to Future Farmer boys. These 
youngsters, of grammar school o 
high school age, borrow money Wt 
purchase calves or pigs. The boys 
are forming a favorable impression 
of the bank and learning practical 
lessons in sound business procedure. 

Our whole lending policy add 
up to this: If you look at credit a 
a “means to an end,” then it is #0 
the advantage of both the borrowe! 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Management Policies By Industries 


42. Concrete Contractor - 


A contractor is frequently confronjed with the necessity of buy- 
ing equipment, or paying wages, several months before he is paid 
for the work. He is, therefore, in frequent need of bank loans. 


RGANIZATION of the Ameri- 
O can Concrete Contractors’ 
Association three or four 
years ago brought into one group a 
type of contractor who, prior to the 
formation of this organization, was 
represented only in local groups. 
Members and prospective mem- 
bers of the American Concrete Con- 
tractors’ Association should not be 
thought of as “little fellows”. For 
the most part they are the heads of 
organizations that may handle con- 
tracts running into six figures, but 
whose business is not so big as to 
be beyond their personal direction. 
In a word, they differ from the big 
construction companies in the sense 
that someone individual is the per- 
sonality who controls directly the 
business affairs and business poli- 
cies of the company. 


Seasonal bank loans are essential 
to this group of contractors to the 
same degree that they are essential 
to the big construction companies. 


Pumping concrete through a pipeline. The 
expensive equipment is usually rented. 
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By NORMAN M. STINEMAN 


Editor, Concrete, Chicago, Ill. 


Policies Used By Successful 
Concrete Contractors 


1. Allowance is made for pos- 
sible delays and extra cost 
caused by unfavorable weather 
conditions. 


2. Allowance is made for pos- 
sible delays and added costs 
which may be caused by strikes 
or other labor trouble. 


3. Modern equipment is used 
and is kept in the best of condi- 
tion. 

4. Conventions of contractors 
are attended as one means of 
keeping up to date. 

5. A volume of business is 
secured which is sufficient to 
maintain adequate earnings. 

6. Bids include profits ade- 
quate to justify the investment 
and ability. 


These contractors need temporary 
funds to meet suddenly expanded 
payrolls, or for the purchase of spe- 
cial equipment needed for some 
special work requiring such equip- 
ment. Not infrequently these special 
situations are encountered by a con- 
tractor for the first time in some 
years, and unless he is in a position 
to buy the special equipment needed 
he is operating under a handicap. 


Hazards of this industry are 
many in number. Chief among them 
are weather conditions, such as un- 
expectedly severe cold weather, 
floods, or extended rainy periods. 
The possibility of labor strikes 
always exists as a hazard. These 
hazards most contractors take into 
account in making their estimates, 
inasmuch as the custom is to allow 
something for “contingencies”. 

The seasonal requirements vary 
with different sub-groups in the 
contracting field. Contractors who 
specialize in paving of streets and 





Monolithic concrete setver construction— 
typical of present-day specialized work. 
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alleys and in sidewalk construction, 
or any other work where inclement 
weather would hamper operations, 
are busiest in the spring season. 
Others who specialize in the con- 


Protection Given A Concrete Contractor By Each 
Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. Few, if any, concrete contractors will require all of these coverages. This list should 
be the basis for a study of the borrower's business by an experienced insurance man, who will they 
recommend the insurance needed. Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, 
and need not be separate policies. 


struction of dwellings and other 
buildings are more likely to have 
their busy season in the fall and 
winter months, when they are 
starting buildings to be completed 
for May occupancy. 

The loan officer, on his part, 
needs to know some things about 
the contractor, aside from his per- 
sonal reputation for business ability 
and integrity. The loan officer 
should know something about the 
condition and character of the con- 
tractor’s equipment—whether it is 
modern and kept in good condition, 
and what facilities he has for taking 
care of his equipment between con- 
struction projects. Cases might arise 
where the granting of a loan might 
be made dependent on the pur- 
chase of modern equipment for 
some special purpose. For these 
reasons it is important to the loan 
officer to know what equipment a 
contractor of this group should 
have. 

The writer recently interviewed 
a number of contractors operating 
in cities of various size, and ob- 
tained from them complete lists of 
their construction equipment. In a 
rather typical instance, a highly 
successful contractor operating in 
a city of 125,000 people reported the 
following items of equipment: 

1 truck, 3 cubic yards with 

hydraulic dump 

1 pick-up truck, %-ton capac- 

ity 

1 concrete mixer, 

size 7-S 
1 concrete mixer, 
size 314-S 

5 rubber-tired wheelbarrows 

2,000 lineal feet of sidewalk 

forms, 4-inch 

1,200 plank forms, 8 feet long 

1 tool-box trailer, with firm’s 

name, address and telephone 
number on sides 

1 surveyor’s level 

1 heater for mixer, with 20- 

gallon fuel oil tank (Aeroil 
outfit ) 

6 salamanders (for cold- 

weather construction) 

6 jacks, including one 15-ton 

jack for breaking concrete, 
2 house jacks and 3 truck 
jacks 

300 feet of hose 

2 mortar boxes 

7 tarpaulins (one 20 by 25 feet; 

others 12 by 20 feet) 

10 scoops, No. 2 
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with skip, 


with skip, 





Name Of Insurance 





Automatic builder’s risk 


Automobile 
non-ownership 


Automobile public 
liability and property 
damage 

Bid bond 


Business accident 


Business life 
Contractor’s contingent 
liability 

Contractor’s equipment 
floater 


Contractual liability 


Fidelity bond 
Forgery bond 


Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 


License bond 
Maintenance bond 


Malicious damage 


Manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ property 
damage 


Manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ public 
liability 

Messenger robbery 


Paymaster robbery 


Performance bond 
Permit bond 
Personal accident 


Personal life 


Safe burglary 
Steam boiler 


Teams liability and 
property damage 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Workmen’s compensation 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


—-, 


Damage to a building under construction, the contractor's equipment 
and his supplies, caused by fire and other named hazards. The 
amount payable in case of a loss is automatically increased each 
month as the contractor reports the increased value of the insured 
property. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured, 








The automobile of the insured causing injury or death, or damage to 
the property of others. 


The named contractor failing to meet all the requirements of the 


contract (if his bid is accepted) on which he is bidding. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 


business (rather than to the insured or a eres beneficiary) for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than to 


a personal beneficiary.) 





Injuries or death suffered by someone not the employee of the con 
tractor, and held to have been the result of the process of construction 
work carried on by or for the insured. 





Named equipment being damaged or destroyed by fire, lightning, or 
transportation hazards (and other named hazards) wherever it may 
be in the United States or Canada. 


Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 


be held liable. 


The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 


documents in an attempt to illegally obtain money or other property. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by him. 


+l 


Forcible possession of personal property being taken within the 


premises of the insured. 


Infringement of a license issued to the insured. 





The named construction work failing to remain in a stated condition 
for a certain length of time. 








Vandalism or willful physical injury to or destruction of the property 
of the insured. 





Damage to the property of others on the premises of the insured, 
except when caused by the burning out of an electric unit, or t 
bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine, or by an elevator. 





The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 
which the insured is liable (including defense, and payment of ad 
legal and first aid expense). 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (cr 
an attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside tle 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 











Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 





The named construction work not being completed by a stated time. 





Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for certain 
dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death, to a personal 
beneficiary, rather than to a business (which would be business accident 
insurance). 

Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the insured 
instead of to a business concern (which would be business life). 





Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 
injury occurs. 





Claims for bodily injury or death, or for damage to the property of 
others, resulting from the operation of wagons, equipment, and draft 
animals described in the policy. 

Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others, 
caused by an automobile trailer owned by or operated for the insured. 
Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law requires 
the employer to pay. 





Shovels, tools, etc., including 
12 square shovels, 12 picks, 
6 points for breaking con- 


crete, 10 chisels, 8 mattocks, 
4 sledge hammers, 6 bars, a 
tree saw, 2 wood wedges, 12 
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OU know the indispensable role Recordak plays in banking... its in- 
valuable contribution to efficiency, economy. But do you know that Rec- 
ordak now works for your customers, too? 

Chall Great public utilities, for example. It duplicates photographically, and 
therefore accurately, many types of records ... “files” bulky blueprints on tiny 
rolls of film .. . “handles” stock transfers . .. preserves Social Security returns 

.and does many another important job, always more speedily, more 
efficiently, more economically than it has ever been done before. 

Recordak should be working for you, too, as you’re bound to agree when 
you check the savings it makes possible... up to 45% net on per item costs, 
up to 50% on supplies, 98% in storage space. Recordak is rented; not sold. 

sonal Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 

— Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ty of 
draft 


thers, 


ured. 


juires 


(1) Bank Model Recordak. Speeds up transit 
operations, photographs paid checks, for protec- 
tion of bank and depositor. (2) Reversible Recor- 
dak. For photographing both sides of checks and 


large forms in a single operation. (3) Recordak 


Junior. For smaller banks, and special depart- 
ments of large banks (tellers’ cages, trust and 
filing depaviments, etc.). (4) Commercial Rec- 
ordak. Photographs all bank forms. Widely 
used for the Recordak System of Single Posting. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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torches and lanterns, 2 pud- 
dling spades. 

Another successful contractor 
operating in a midwestern county 
seat town of about 10,000 popula- 
tion reported the following: 


1 Ford dump truck, Model T 

1 platform truck 

1 concrete mixer, size 10-S 

1 concrete mixer, size 3%4-S 

10 rubber-tired wheelbarrows 

1 high-frequency vibrator 

10,000 board feet of form lum- 

ber 

200 lineal feet of 2 by 12’s 

50 shovels, including 25-short- 

handled square-points, and 
12 long-handled round- 
points 

These lists comprise equipment 
which the average successful con- 
tractor will require on almost every 
contract. The lists do not include 
special equipment which he may 
need on rare occasions. A single 
illustration of such a special need 
might be a contract for the con- 
struction of a few circular concrete 
coal-storage or gravel-storage 
tanks. In this instance, it would be 
necessary for the contractor to pur- 
chase a set of movable forms for 
circular construction—which might 
require an outlay of some hundreds 
of dollars. 

The. contractor today is going 
through a difficult period. The try- 
ing times have hit the construction 
industry harder than most lines of 
business. Furthermore, the con- 
struction industry is always among 
the last to recover after such a 
period of distress. 

Contractors themselves are def- 
initely trying to improve their 
business position, through organi- 
zations such as the American Con- 
crete Contractors’ Association, pre- 
viously mentioned. The annual con- 
ventions of this Association are 
accompanied by a machinery ex- 
hibit where the visiting contractor 
comes in contact with the very 
latest types of equipment and mate- 
rials. In the convention sessions, he 
listens to papers and reports in 
which the speakers try to pound 
home the idea that better construc- 
tion methods and better construc- 
tion equipment are the contractor’s 
best aids. The better quality of his 
work, with their use, will improve 
his reputation. Newer and more 
modern equipment will enable him 
to underbid less progressive con- 
tractors without jeopardizing his 
profit margin. 


And on this question of profit, the 
contractor of today figures not more 
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than 8 to 10% above his costs, 
whereas back in the 1920’s the cus- 
tomary profit margin which went 
into the estimates was around 15 
to 18%. 

To recapitulate, the banker who 
loans money to a contractor should 
take the following points into con- 
sideration: 

1. The borrower’s ability and 

his record as a_ successful 


I Like My Director’s 
Job 


(Continued from page 160) 


and the lender to consider the 
“end” as the most important factor 
in the transaction. Certainly, this 
conception of credit gives the 
farmer director much more of an 
opportunity to be of service to his 
bank than ever before. 


Here is a case in point! I was 
asked to investigate an application 
for a tractor loan. I am a tractor 
farmer myself and I know what it 
takes to make a tractor pay out. In 
this specific case, the farm was not 


of a size or type to take fullest 


advantage of tractor power. And the 
farmer did not have enough me- 
chanical experience. But we do like 
tractor and machinery paper and 
we do loan money on it, whenever 
it appears that the investment will 
be profitable for the borrower. As 
a bank director and a fellow 
farmer, I’m in a good position to 


Here’s Why A Director’s 
Job Is Interesting 


1. Our whole lending policy 
adds up to this: If you look at 
credit as a “means to an end,” 
then it is to the advantage of 
both the borrower and the lender 
to consider the “end” as the most 
important factor in the transac- 
tion. 


2. No matter what errand 
brings me to town, I try to find 
a few minutes to drop in at the 
bank to see if there’s some out- 
side work for a director to do. 


3. I look upon each loan we 
make as a reinvestment in a 
productive enterprise paying a 
return not only to the bank but 
to the borrower and to the com- 
munity. 


contractor. 

. The amount and character of 
construction equipment and 
the condition in which it is 
kept. 


. The volume of business ob- 
tained during each of several 
recent years. 


. Adequate profit included in 
estimates. 


understand the possibilities of our 
customers. 


A young farmer wants to feed 
steers this winter. Another chap 
wants to purchase 40 acres adjoin- 
ing his place to grow more feed 
crops. A neighbor needed new barn 
equipment. Another planned a new 
silo to ensile green hay. And so it 
goes. Knowledge of farm problems 
from a farmer’s viewpoint often 
can determine whether a specific 
loan application should be granted. 
A farmer director can keep his eyes 
and ears open and be prepared to 
aid both the farmer borrower and 
the bank. 


That’s important. I have devel- 
oped the habit of keeping the bank 
in mind in all the contacts I make. 
And, of course, as a hybrid corn 
seedsman, I get around more than 
the average farmer does. 

Impressions on credit risks some- 
times come from unexpected casual 
sources, Conversations with neigh- 
bors and associates often bring up 
items of information concerning 
customers or potential customers 
of the bank—a chance to make a 
good loan—a new depositor—some- 
thing about a present borrower's 
condition that he may have neg- 
lected or forgotten to set down in 
his financial statement. 

All this is bank business. And ! 
make it my business to report reg- 
ularly to Cashier Gray. No matter 
what errand brings me to town, ! 
try to find a few minutes to drop 
in at the bank to see if there's 
some outside work for a director 
to do. 

I get a real “kick” out of being 4 
bank director—just as I’ve always 
gotten a kick out of managing 4 
herd of dairy cows and helping to 
develop new, hardy strains o 
hybrid corn. Agricultural progress 
must flow on a stream of credit. ! 
look upon each loan we make as 4 
reinvestment in a productive enter- 
prise paying a return not only 
the bank but to the borrower and 
to the community. 
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Illustration shows the New York City Home 
Office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Head Offices are also maintained in San 
Francisco, and in Ottawa, Canada. In addition, 
over 1,100 District and Detached District Offices 
are maintained throughout the United States and 
Canada for the convenience of policyholders. 


Life Insurance in action! 


Y ITS VERY NATURE, Life Insurance is an 

active, continuing force—a living force 

in the homes of millions who share its 
benefits. 


Last year Metropolitan visited many 
homes in times of family crisis, for a total 
of over $182,000,000 was paid on account 
of death claims to scores of thousands of 
beneficiaries of Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers.Dividends, matured endowments, annu- 
ity payments, disability, and health and 
accident claims, and other benefits paid or 
credited to living policyholders during the 
year amounted to more than $426,000,000. 
The total of almost $609,000,000 for pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries is 
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ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities 
U.S. Government . . 
Canadian Government . 

OtherBonds . 

U. S. State & Municipal 

Canadian Provincial & 
Municipal . . 

Railroad ° 

Public Utilities 

Industrial & Misceltancous . 

Stocks . 

All but $47, 952. 13 are Preferred c or Guerentecd. 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Farms . . 

Other property ° 


Leanson Policies . . . 
Real Estate Owned 


Includes real estate for Company use, az housiag 


projects. 
a alo! oe a6 ee ae, a 
Premiums Outstanding and Deferred 
Interest Due and Accrued,etc. . . . 
TOTAL eres % 


NOTE—Assets carried at $238,267 


. « $1,063,435,444.96 
; 84,167,875.97 
98,597,960.88 
104,071,903.62 
556,382,872.40 


709,433,300.58 
479,354,236.03 


82,104,425.08 
855,122,018.39 


a record high for the Company. 


Metropolitan funds, invested for the ben- 
efit of its policyholders, continued to play 
a part in the economic structure of the na- 
tion. These funds aided in financing Gov- 
ernment activities, helped to keep indus- 
try humming and men in jobs, to erect 
public and private buildings, and assisted 
farmers to own their farms and to keep 
them in proper repair. However, the low 
interest rates generally prevailing contin- 
ued to have their effect on the Company’s 
earnings and consequently on dividends to 
policyholders. 


Moreover, through its Welfare activities, 


its nursing service for eligible policyhold- 
ers, its research, its health and safety litera- 
ture and advertising, Metropolitan again 
contributed to the task of bringing better 
health to America. The death rate of Met- 
ropolitan policyholders as a whole ¢on- 
tinued to be low, and mortality among 
Industrial policyholders was approxi- 
mately the same as the 1939 figure, a rec- 
ord low for this group. 


Metropolitan is a mutual life insurance 
company. This means that the assets of the 
Company are held for policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. The value of these as- 
sets will ultimately be paid out for their 
benefit . . . and for them only. 


940. (In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


$1,147,603,320.93 


1,947,840,273.51 


Contracts 
Held for Claims 


86,359,622.68 


937,226,443.47 
advance, etc. 


504,549,131.45 


430,945,055.68 accrued. 


Special Funds . 
Surplus . 


150,740,516.25 
90,232,179.03 
62,295,093.32 


$5,357,791,636.32 TOTAL 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Liabilities not included above, such as ‘tenes ‘én or 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves required by law 
Amount which, with interest and future premiums, 
will assure payment of policy claims. 


Dividends to Policyholders ._ . 
Set aside for payment during the year 1941. 


Reserve for Future eeerasnae on = eacrrmcanied 


$4,665 558,926.00 


112,417,253.00 


° ° 139,378,189.86 
23,183,629.31 


Including claims awaiting completion of proof ond 
estimated amount of unreported claims. 


Other Policy Obligations 
Including reserves for Accident and Health Insurance, 
dividends left with Company, premiums paid in 


44,729,420.90 


32,284,133.01 


'$5,017,551,552.08 
16,370,000.00 
323,870,084.24 


This serves as a mergin a safety, a : cushion oguinat 
contingencies which cannot be foreseen. 


$5,357,791,636.32 


.054.59 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


April, 194] 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 
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A Bank Founder Inspires 
His Co-Workers 


In a message to the employees of 
the Bank of America N. T. and S. A. 
of San Francisco, A. P. Giannini 
who founded the bank as the Bank 
of Italy in 1904, makes some inter- 
esting statements, and expresses a 
philosophy of service which will be 
of inspirational value to other 
bankers and their employees. 

Mr. A. P. Giannini is now the 
chairman of the board at a salary 
of $1 a year. The issue of “Bank- 
american” in which his message is 
published shows a picture of his 
check for his 1940 year’s salary. 
The check is for 98 cents, one cent 
having been deducted for Social 
Security taxes and another cent 
having been deducted for unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The picture shows Mr. Giannini 
to be in the best of health, and from 
his face shines the same vigor and 
zest for doing things that has been 
seen in it these many years. 

His message is as follows: 


* * * 


We have just closed another cal- 
endar year, the greatest in our 
history so far, and we all are 
thrilled by the figures which prove 
we are still growing, still vigorous, 
still alert to new opportunities, still 
proving the principle that he profits 
most who serves best. 

Of particular interest to me are 
the deposit figures. These show that 
between May 6, 1940, and the year’s 
end there was an increase of over 
$136,000,000. 

Some of this, of course, is normal 
increase, but there is no doubt that 
most of it represents your efforts 
to fulfill the pledge you gave me on 
my seventieth birthday, last May 
6. That pledge was an increase of 
$150,000,000 in deposits by the same 
date in 1941. 

I have said that I wanted folks 
to forget my birthdays, but I am 
making this one exception. I want 
you all to remember next May 6, 
because I want that present! 

There are four months left, and 
although we do not know now what 
factors will come into operation to 
affect the deposit levels of all banks. 
I have sublime confidence in your 
ability to achieve the goal you set 
for yourselves. You could not have 
conceived of any greater gift, and 
I am sure you will not disappoint 
me. And speaking again of birth- 
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days, I would like to remind you 
of what I said at that dinner in San 
Jose. 

I said then that I was not singing 
a swan song, but that I thought the 
time was ripe for you to push some- 
one else to the front and put me 
more and more in the background; 
that I was not deserting the ship— 
I would always be here on the side- 
lines as a sort of family watchdog 
to see that no one robbed you of 
what you had worked so hard for, 
but that it was high time you con- 
sented to have some younger blood 
“front” for you. Among you there 
are leaders of tested ability, young- 
er men of vision and enterprise, all 
of whom have risen through our 
own ranks. It is only fair that they 
be given their opportunity, and that 
they accept a greater share of re- 
sponsibility. 

Therefore, I recently retired as 
Chairman of the General Executive 
Committee and your Board of Di- 


rectors appointed your President 


and leader, L. M. Giannini, to that 
post. This will serve to spread more 
responsibility down the line and 
will give me the opportunity I want 
to withdraw a little further and 
leave more of the active leadership 
in younger hands. 


I am continuing as Chairman of 
the Board, although I am well over 
retirement age and would just as 
soon withdraw from that, too, but 
the Board will not permit it. So I 
will carry on with that as a title, 
but I assure you I intend to make 
good on my previous declaration 
that henceforth I stand on the side- 
lines in a fatherly sort of watchful- 
ness—the family watchdog, ready to 
growl at any sign of danger from 
without, and ready also to bark at 
you if I find any turning away from 
the ideals on which this institution 
has been built. 


Also, I shall make it my hobby to 
watch your individual careers as 
you make use of your opportunities 
to climb upward in the organiza- 
tion. Retirement and expansion 
keep the promotion road continu- 
ously open as you qualify your- 
selves for advancement and in- 
creased trust. In the year just closed 
146 of our juniors won their spurs 
as officers of the bank, there were 
7,693 other promotions and salary 
adjustments, and many of our boys 
and girls showed encouraging signs 


of development. This is the sort of 
thing I delight in, and watching jj 
will be one of my chief interests, 

Now I am going to grasp the op. 
portunity to restate our ideals ang 
outline for you again the genera} 
principles of conduct on which ] 
have always insisted. These prin. 
ciples have been responsible for 
our great growth and for our pres. 
ervation during times of stress 
We cannot continue to exist and to 
widen our fields of service unless 
we observe them rigidly. 

Our bank was organized to give 
service to the many rather than the 
few. We must maintain that policy 
always. We want to increase oy 
services to the little fellows. Their 
interests always must be our first 
concern. The little fellows have al- 
ways been our friends and we must 
never forget it. In a real sense we 
are the bank of the masses. 

Success does not come from cur- 
rying favor or back-slapping. It is 
SERVICE that gets business. We 
filled a great need when we pro 
vided bank service for the fellow 
who had been overlooked. That 
brand of service brought in the 
bigger fellows, too, and we take 
pride in serving them equally well. 
But in serving the big fellow there 
is sometimes the temptation to for- 
get the little fellow. We must never 
do that. The little fellow, because 
of the personal nature of his asso- 
cation with us, is appreciative and 
loyal, more sensitive to human 
values. He will stay with you when 
you need him. He will play the 
game straight and clean with you if 
you play it that way with him. 

Inside your own organization, 
play no favorites. Never let “chum- 
miness” reach the point where it 
will influence your judgment. Avoid 
cliques, factions, office politics; we 
must keep such things out, for they 
are destructive. We must be one for 
all and all for one—the bank. 

Keep yourselves where the public 
can see you and talk to you. Live up 
to your own words. Keep your- 
selves so clean that nothing you do 
will ever arise to thwart you in do- 
ing what duty dictates. 

Never use inside information to 
feather your own nest. 

Never engage in outside financial 
interests which might get you into 
trouble or occupy time and atten- 
tion that should be devoted to the 
affairs of the bank. If you have 
capital of your own you naturally 
may invest it, but you would be well 
advised to avoid enterprises which 
take your time, or involve specu- 

(Continued on page 172) 
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POSTING THE NATION’S 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS... 


From one end of the nation to the other, banks regard Bur- 


roughs machines as outstanding for speed, ease and economy 
—as well as dependability—in posting checking accounts. 


And today—with banks buying more Burroughs products than 
at any other time in a decade—there is conclusive evidence 
that Burroughs’ new developments, new machines and new 
features are the most advanced and the most dependable for 
meeting today’s requirements. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Bank Assets Now 
Over 108 Billion 


When the assets of the Federal Reserve banks, as 
shown in the first 1941 edition of the Blue Book, 
are added to those of the commercial and sav- 
ings banks, the huge total of 108 billion of bank 
assets is shown. Cash, security, holdings, depos- 
its, and loans all show substantial increases. 


T IS pleasing to note from the 
consolidated capitulation for De- 
cember 30, 1940 bank statements 

published in the first 1941 edition 
of Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, 
that loans made by commercial and 
savings banks have now reached a 
total larger than in any year since 
1932. The total for all commercial 
and savings banks in the United 
States is $24,000,282,000. 

The reports as of June 30, 1940, 
were $22,497,872,000. When this is 
compared with the loans as of De- 
cember 30, 1929, however, it is seen 
that we still have a long way to 
go to reach the peak which was 
experienced that year. Loans at the 
end of 1929, were $40,465,583,000. 

In December of 1935 and 1936, the 
loan totals were down to less than 
21 billion, so we can feel encour- 
aged with the present total of 24 
billion. p 

The holdings of government secu- 
rities have increased tremendously. 
In 1933, the total government bonds 
held by all commercial and savings 
banks was $8,286,932,000. Now the 
total is $21,055,601,000. When you 
add $5,595,000,000 held by 49 life 
insurance companies, you see that 
the two account for a total of $26,- 
650,601,000 loaned to the govern- 
ment at low interest. 

On the other hand, the holdings 
of “other securities” did not in- 
crease materially. You will see from 
the table that there is a slight in- 
crease in the last six months, but 
even this does not equal the hold- 
ings of 1934, or any period since 
then, with the exception of Decem- 
ber 30, 1939 and June 30, 1940 
which were a little less than they 
are now. 

It is interesting to learn from the 
consolidated statement of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve banks shown in the 
new directory that these banks hold 
government obligations to the total 
of $2,184,100,000. This makes a 
grand total of government obliga- 
tions in banks, commercial, sav- 
ings, and Federal Reserve, of $23,- 
239,701,000. 

Cash and exchange continues to 
increase. Commercial and savings 
banks have over 28 billion dollars 
in cash, and the Federal Reserve 
banks have over 20 billion, making 
a total of almost 50 billion dollars 
in cash in banks of all kinds. 

The total assets of commercial 
and savings banks are higher than 
ever before. The year-end total is 
$85,643,262,000, and when the total 
assets of the Federal Reserve banks 
of $23,261,866,000 are added to that, 
the grand total is $108,905,128,000 
of assets in the banks of America. 

The capital accounts of banks do 
not vary as much from year to year 
as the other figures. As a matter of 
fact, when we had 29,997 banks in 
1925, the total capital was $3,133,- 
844,000. Today, with only 15,167 
banks, the capital is $3,066,312,000, 
almost the same. As a matter of 
fact, the only semi-annual period 
since 1925 when the capital fell 
below three billion dollars was 
shown in the Blue Book report of 
June 30, 1933. 


The total capital assets of both 
commercial banks and Federal Re- 
serve banks is $8,840,224,000. This, 
of course, includes capital, the sur- 
plus, and the undivided profits and 
reserves. It is very apparent, there- 
fore, that the standing of American 
banks is something that we may be 
proud of. 


Many banks complain of low 
earnings, however, due to the fact 
that taxes have tremendously in- 
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creased and the number of items 
that must be handled per day has 
increased at the same time that 
panks are required to adhere to the 
40-hour week. 

In addition to the 15,167 head- 
offices, there are 3,802 branch of- 
fices of banks which gives us a total 
of 18,969 banking offices in the 
United States. 

American banks began 1941 with 
plenty of capital, adequate re- 
sources for loan needs, and an 
improved equipment and a well- 
trained personnel capable of pro- 
yiding prompt service to. both 
industry and government. 


How Foreign Decrees 
Affect Property Held 
By Our Banks 


(Continued from page 148) 


ers, and brokers refrain from reply- 
ing to inquiries from occupied 
Belgium. 


Polish Regulations 


The Polish Embassy requested 
American banks in January, 1940, 
to decline payment of checks issued 
by Polish banks, corporations or 
individuals situated in the territory 
occupied by Germany and Russia, 
and to refer such payments to the 
Embassy. The Embassy further 
stated that orders for the sale of 
securities emanating from terri- 
tories invaded by Russia and Ger- 
many may be honored provided the 
proceeds are left on deposit with 
the American bank until the con- 
clusion of the war or until such time 
as the depositor establishes his resi- 
dence outside the occupied territory. 
In the event that the instructions 
stipulate the transfer of proceeds to 
third parties, it is requested that 
the American bank communicate 
with the Embassy. 

The Embassy stated that, should 
the American bank, in consequence 
of acting upon these instructions, be 
sued by their clients for damages, 
the Embassy undertakes to indem- 
nify the bank against any loss, 
damage, or cost for which it may be 
held responsible. 


Problems Of American Banks 


Adherence to the decrees will 
expose American banks to various 
Claims by the owners of the ac- 
counts, particularly for losses 
through exchange fluctuation and 
depreciation of securities. On the 
other hand, disregard of the decrees 
may result in claims by the Govern- 
ment authorities who proclaimed 
themselves owners of the accounts, 
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KEEP PACE WITH THE GREAT 
UPSURGE OF BUSINESS IN THIS . 


om 
Ee? \\ 
THE GREA' itt 


CACKK CL 


No section of the country is showing a more rapid 
expansion of business activity than the Great Lakes 
industrial region. 

We know how vigorous this upsurge is... in iron 


and steel and other metals; in machine tools, auto- 











motive goods and airplane parts; in rubber, glass and 
building materials; and in the production of all kinds 
of consumer goods. 

With more than 50 years of specialized experience in 


the Great Lakes industrial region, Central National 








Bank is well equipped to handle your requirements 


with necessary promptness. We invite your inquiries. 



















Historical Banking Oddities 


NSTEAD OF CASH, THE NATIVES OF THE PORTUGUESE 
COLONY OF NORTHERN MOZAMBIQUE, EAST AFRICA, IT 
APPEARS, USE SMALL PHONOGRAPH DISKS ON WHICH THE 
VALUE OF EACH IS VOCALLY RECORDED. WHEN A MAN 
TAKES HIS RECORD TO THE LOCAL BANKER, IT IS RUN OFF TO 
DETERMINE THE VALUE REPRESENTED BY THAT PARTICULAR DISK. 


and by others who will assert title 
under the decrees. 

A number of American banks 
have accounts in the invaded coun- 
tries. They have open transactions 
and are in communication with 
their correspondents, and they can- 
not very well refuse to furnish 
information regarding the accounts 
maintained here by the foreign 
banks. When selling instructions or 
orders to pay are received from 
those in whose names the account 
is maintained, the bank must make 
a decision as to what set of instruc- 
tions to follow. 

The funds of Belgium and the 
Netherlands are frozen under the 
Executive Order of April 10, 1940, 
subsequently amended, and no pay- 
ment may be made from any ac- 
count in the name of a national of 
these countries without a special or 
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general license of the Treasury 
Department. However, the regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department 
permit certain transactions neces- 
sary to safeguard the interests of 
the owners. Under general license, 
it is permissible to sell securities, 
to purchase and sell commodity 
future contracts pursuant to the 
instructions of the owners, to pay 
to these nationals certain amounts 
for living expenses, and to carry 
out a number of other transactions. 

Application for permission to 
carry out instructions of the owners 
can be made to the respective Em- 
bassies without commitment to any 
interpretation of the scope or oper- 
ation and effect of the decrees. 
When the Embassy declines, how- 
ever, to permit a transaction, the 
problem becomes acute and must 
be solved. 


Attempts To Remedy The Situation 


At the request of the New York 
State Banking Department, bill 
were introduced in the New York 
Senate (No. 966) and Assembly 
(No. 1206) on February 18, 194) 
to amend the banking laws in rela. 
tion to adverse claims originating 
in occupied territories with respect 
to deposits held by banks, trust 
companies, and private bankers, 

Under the proposed amendments, 
a “deposit” will mean either cash 
or securities. The bills provide that 
a bank or trust company need not 
recognize any claim to a deposit 
held by it for the account of any 
corporation, firm, or association in 
occupied territory, or any advice or 
regulation which cancels the author- 
ity of any person authorized to 
withdraw or to dispose of cash or 
securities unless the bank is re- 
quired to do so by a competent 
court in the United States or unless 
the person making such demand or 
invoking such regulation gives a 
surety bond indemnifying the bank 
from liability and loss. 

There are provisions in the pro- 
posed bills that in the event any 
property or assets of a branch of an 
American bank situated in a foreign 
country is seized or destroyed bya 
dominant authority not recognized 
by the United States, the liability 
of the American bank for any de- 
posit or contract shall be propor- 
tionately reduced. The law will be 
retroactive and will apply to claims 
and instructions given or asserted 
prior to the enactment of the law. 


A New York bank filed suit in 
the New York Supreme Court fora 
declaratory judgment to clarify the 
situation. It appears from the com- 
plaint that in October, 1940, this 
bank received instructions from a 
client domiciled in Amsterdam, 
Holland, to sell certain securities. 
The bank communicated with the 
Netherlands authorities in New 
York, and the Commercial Coun- 
selor of the Netherlands Legation 
advised that the transaction could 
not be authorized because title to 
the securities is vested in the Neth- 
erlands Government which would 
not recognize instructions emanat- 
ing from the occupied territory. 
The situation became further in- 
volved by attachments served by 
certain parties who claim owner- 
ship of the securities. 

The New York bank states in its 
complaint that, while it asserts for 
itself no claim to the securities, it 
asks the Court to suspend the rights 
of all parties until the Court defines 
and regulates the rights and inter- 
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ests of the bank and all defendants 
in the action. 

The decision of the Court in this 
ease will clarify the situation and 
the enactment of the proposed laws 
will enable banks and bankers in 
New York to obtain suitable indem- 
nity against liability and loss. 


Our Services Charges 
Work Both Ways 


(Continued from page 159) 


before final disposition is made. It 
costs us 24% cents for each check 
to do this work. 

Along with this is an explanation 
of the charge of 4 cents for deposits 
made. It is as follows: 

“Most people feel that a bank is 
looking for deposits, so why should 
anyone be charged for coming in 
and making a deposit? If we could 
handle those deposits without tell- 
ers to receive them, bookkeepers to 
post them, and clerks to prove them, 
no charge would be _ necessary. 
There is cash to count and prove, 
the silver and coin to count and 
prove, the checks deposited to look 
over for endorsements and pass on 
to the proper department to see 
that they arrive at their final desti- 
nation to be cashed. Each deposit is 
posted to the ledger and the state- 
ment, and a record given the cus- 
tomer each month end. The deposit 
slips are then filed away, available 
for reference anytime a customer 
wishes to call for them. It costs us 
four cents to handle each deposit.” 

The reason for charging for items 
deposited is sometimes not easily 
understood, and so we explain it as 
follows: 

“If it were necessary for you to 
collect individually each check you 
take in during a business day, it 
should be understandable why we 
make a charge to collect them. 
Every check on another local bank 
must be sorted and presented in a 
bundle to these banks for payment 
every day. Every check, no matter 
what size, drawn on any other bank, 
must be sorted, listed, identified so 
that should it be lost, the customer 
can get another, and mailed to its 
proper destination where it can be 
collected and the cash paid for it. 
We seldom stop to think of the ma- 
chinery necessary to handle the 
volume of checks which have be- 
come “second nature” to present- 
day business practice. We have 
become so used to it that we simply 
take all of this machinery for 
granted. It costs us 1% cents for 
each item handled to operate this 
machinery for collecting each check. 
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“The adjustment made covering 
1144 cents for the first 500 and one 
cent for the balance is based on a 
beneficial wholesale rate for ex- 
tremely active accounts.” 

The charge for returned items is 
explained as follows: 

“When a check is not paid after 
being presented, say in Los An- 
geles, what happens? It is neces- 
sary for that bank to mail it back 
to us. It is then necessary for us to 
transfer it to a special department 
maintained for the purpose, get in 
touch with the customer if possible, 


charge his account (requiring two 
postings of a charge ticket with the 
full description of the item written 
up) an envelope addressed, a two- 
cent stamp affixed, and the check 
sent back to the customer so he in 
turn may make as much haste as 
possible in recovering the money 
from the person who gave him the 
check.” 

At first thought, it might appear 
that there is a good deal of work 
connected with making these 
charges. But as a matter of fact, 
after it becomes a routine, the 
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amount of work involved is so little 
that even an account with a small 
balance can be handled either at a 
profit or at any rate, without a 
loss. 

Our customers now generally 
understand not only the fees 
charged, but the reasons for them, 
and heartily agree. We certainly 
have had no bad effects from mak- 
ing charges especially now that we 
have emphasized that charges and 
credits are fair to both bank and 
customers. 

We think that service charges 
should work both ways. 


A Bank Founder Inspires 
His Co-Workers 


(Continued from page 166) 


lative risks which cause worry and 
apprehension and so prevent you 
from concentrating on your job. 
Keep your business affairs open and 
above board so you may work sole- 
ly for the benefit of the bank, its 
customers and its _ stockholders. 


We, as a bank, never could have 
survived the assaults of the past 
two years or more if we had not 
been clean and sound, with no 
guilty secrets. I have never locked 
my own desk or a single drawer in 
it. I have nothing to hide, nor has 
the bank, except its confidential 
relationships with its customers. 
The customers’ secrets are their 
own; the bank has none. 

You all know how I feel about 
this bank. It has been my life, my 


career and my pride; and my pride 
has been less in the material sta- 
ture to which it has grown, its earn- 
ings reports and assets, than in the 
great service it has rendered every 
day. It has become an institution in 
California. It is impossible now to 
think of our state without the Bank 
of America. 

And of all its assets, the greatest 
are you men and women who have 
gathered around me over the years 
and remained constant in your 
loyalty to our ideals. Without your 
devotion our achievements would 
have been impossible. Some of you 
have been with us since the earliest 
days; others have come in from 
time to time as expansion has de- 
manded more manpower and have 
imbibed our spirit, have become 
part of our family, united in enthu- 
siasm for service and affection for 
our aims. 

Now the bank is virtually yours. 
You operate it, manage it, dictate 
its policies, and each of you owns a 
material share in it. I do not have 
to tell you that it is no small thing 
to me that this trust has been sur- 
rendered to you. It is the best evi- 
dence I can give that I have faith 
in you and trust you to preserve, 
always, our original ideals. Those 
ideals comprise the very soul and 
spirit of Bank of America. Honor 
them always! 


A bank is in danger of assuming 
some unnecessary liability if it 
rents a safe deposit box to a person 
who gives an assumed name. 





ALWAYS READY 


A feature of this bank’s service to other 
institutions throughout the country is 
its willingness to take care of difficult 
matters in the same efficient manner as 
it handles ordinary transactions. We 


are always ready to help whenever 
you have an unusual problem in New 


England. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET + BOSTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








The Right Way To Shop 


“I learned an important lesson 
from my wife,” said a cashier in ag 
New York town. “She goes to the 
stores several times a month and 
shops. I’ve noticed that she does 
not always buy every time she 
shops. 

“Upon inquiry, I discovered that 
a large part of her shopping time js 
used for learning about various 
products available and studying 
their quality and application. 

“Now I use that same technique 
in shopping for bank equipment and 
supplies. I welcome every salesman 
and learn all I can from him. I read 
articles in the Bankers Monthly. | 
talk with other bankers at conven- 
tions. I visit the places of business 
of the equipment and supply com- 
panies when I go to the city. I do 
a lot of shopping, and in this way I 
keep myself posted so that when it 
is time to buy, I am usually ready 
on almost a moment’s notice to 
reach a decision. 

“T also shop considerably in my 
catalog files, every piece of litera- 
ture, every catalog which I receive 
from a supplier of any kind is 
placed where I can find it quickly, 
and I frequently browse through 
these publications. 

“TI shop both to be informed as to 
where to buy, and also to gain infor- 
mation for revising our system and 
technique. Very often, I get ideas 
by shopping which are used to sim- 
plify our routine.” 


They Want To Pay 


People want to pay their bills, 
and for that reason, collection work 
is most successful when it is based 
upon the assumption that the per- 
son upon whom the item is drawn 


really wants to get it paid. 


Income Management 
For Women 


By Louise Hollister Scott. Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St., New York City. 300 
pages, cloth bound, price $3. 


The author states that her pur- 
pose is to encourage creative 
spending rather than following the 
negative idea which is so often the 
feeling of those who budget their 
incomes. 

She states that the book was 
written not to urge women to limit 
and pare down their expenditures, 
but to show them how they can 
have more of what they want with 
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the same amount of money. 


Methods of saving, borrowing, 
buying on credit, taxation, buying 
insurance and investments, are all 
treated thoroughly. 


The book was prepared from 
material used by the author in her 
classes at Finch Junior College, 
and is especially designed as a 
classroom text, with teacher sug- 
gestions and student projects. 


It is apparent, however, that it 
can be very useful outside the 
classroom. It is a book that may 
be recommended to women cus- 
tomers of banks. P 


Internal Bank 
Management Controls 


(Continued from page 158) 


is largely a factor of the number of 
issues held, a satisfactory cost “bal- 
ance” is to set the administrative 
costs on a basis of dollar volume of 
assets only and the investment cost 
on a basis of the number of invest- 
ment units. 


2. Investment Supervision and 
Review Cost: This involves the ex- 
pense of the security analysts and 
the account managers in connection 
with their work of analysis and 
follow-up of the position of secu- 
rities and the reviews of accounts. 
There are other investments besides 
stocks and bonds which require 
management, such as mortgages and 
real estate. Since this work is per- 
formed by different personnel, a 
separate cost for each is determined. 
Investment costs are expressed as 
per unit of investment. They may 
be refined further by expressing a 
unit cost for different classes in 
accordance with the difference in 
amount of analysis work required, 
as for example: the analysis work 
per unit of U. S. Government secu- 
rities is considerably less than for 
an unlisted local security. The cost 
of administering mortgage invest- 
ments may be equally divided as 
between dollar volume and number 
and a similar basis used for real 
estate giving a cost per parcel and 
per $1,000 of value. 


3. Operating Cost: This relates to 
the cost of handling transactions 
and is expressed as a per item cost 
for each type of transaction. Since 
most of the sub-operations of the 
operating department handle not 
Single types of transactions but at 
times a great variety, accuracy of 
per item cost determination can be 
obtained only through accurate time 
Studies of the percentage of time 
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Investment Service 


The experience of seventy-seven years 
and immediate contact with principal 
cities make the services of our Bond 
Department of particular value to 
correspondent banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800—LD 92-93 
Teletype CGO 987 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


applied by each clerk to each kind 
of item that he handles. 

Since salaries represent the larg- 
est single item of expense, this time 
allocation need be reasonably cor- 
rect. Item costs are generally 
obtained for each major type of 
transaction such as, purchases and 
sales of bonds and stocks, securities 
received, securities withdrawn, ex- 
changed and transferred, liquida- 
tion payments, amortization entries, 
adjusting entries, income collected 
in.the form of coupons, dividends, 
mortgage interest, note interest, 
remittances of principal and of in- 


come, court trust statements; mort- 
gage transactions as to the number 
made, purchased and received, paid 
off, payments received; real estate 
transactions as to parcels received 
and disposed of. The tax work is 
another operation the costs of which 
are on a unit basis as to the differ- 
ent type of tax returns made. 

All of the dollars of expense, both 
direct and indirect, charged against 
the personal trust department in 
the departmentalized accounting 
statement must be absorbed by 
these cost units. If this is not done, 
the unit costs applied to an account 
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will not reflect the total cost of 
managing that account. 


The determined unit costs are 
now applied to the volumes and 
transactions of a trust account sub- 
ject to analysis on the basis of the 
prior years’ activities. Deducted 
from the fee income received gives 
the profit or loss on that account. 
This profit, or loss, in dollars is ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the fee 
income to obtain the “profit mar- 
gin.” It is generally conceded that 
this profit margin should be at least 
33-1/3% which is equivalent to a 
“mark up” of 50% of the total cost. 


A number of the larger trust de- 
partments have established unit 
costs and apply these as a guide in 
the analysis of accounts. There is a 
considerable variation between in- 
stitutions as to cost finding methods 
especially as between the allocations 
of charges against administrative, 
investment and operations, but the 
variations in the total costs appli- 
cable to the same account is not 
great. 


To illustrate this, unit costs were 
developed in one trust department 
and applied to a typical account. 
The cost figures of several other 
institutions were then applied to 
this same account with the follow- 
ing comparative results: total cost 
to manage the typical trust account 
in institution “A” $235; in “B” $240; 
m “C” $280; in “D” $277; in “E” 
$290. When differences in the size 
of the departments and their oper- 
ating methods are taken into con- 


sideration, this variation is a natural 
one. 


Some splendid results have been 
obtained in the usage of this type 
of analysis. In the usual procedure, 
the administrative officers request 
analysis to be made of such ac- 
counts as appear to be unprofitable 
or too low in profit margin. The 
cost analyst submits the analysis 
and a discussion is held to make 
certain that the analysis contains 
all factors and the officer is thor- 
oughly familiar with them. It is 
then submitted and discussed with 
the donor, owner, or beneficiary. No 
great difficulty is encountered in 
adjusting fees to a higher level. It 
has been possible to increase a sub- 
stantial number of minimum fees, 
increase the fee rate where no mini- 
mum is involved or to make special 
arrangements based on _ activity 
volume during the current year. 
Since the number of investment 
units in an account in relation to 
total dollars has a decided bearing 
on costs, it is oftentimes possible to 
reduce costs by a simplification of 
the investment unit structure with- 
out sacrificing diversification. 


It is within the realm of possi- 
bility to have competitive trust 
departments agree upon a unit cost 
plan and apply it uniformly. A gen- 
eral fee base can be adopted, but 
additional charges applied in cases 
of excess work or activity on a basis 
to yield the agreed-upon profit 
margin. 


Type examples of analysis and 

















By keeping constantly in touch with all 
important developments in Michigan business 
and industry, we are enabled to provide banks 
and bankers throughout the country with an ex- 


tremely broad and helpful correspondent service. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


























interpretation are presented. 


Type of Account: AGENCY 
(no investment responsibility) 
Asset value $110,500 Fee rate 3% of income. 


Item Costs Fee $118.25 

Transactions Number Unit Cost Cost 
Stock purchases..... 12 $1.70 $20.4 
ee MR oa 60008 5 2.40 12.0 
Bond purchases..... 3 3.00 9.00 
Bond sales......... 2 3.50 7.00 
Coupon collections.. 36 50 =18.00 
Dividend collections. 56 25 14.00 
Disbursements ..... 4 .70 2.80 
Holding securities— 

eee 27 15 4.05 
Statements—per line 242 05 12.10 

en TN UAE ii new as cscvee ss $ 99.35 
Administrative cost 30 cents 

Er Gaeee C8 MB co vcccseevecees 33.15 

po eerrrier ere errr $132.50 
Desired profit: 50% of cost......... 66.25 
DO Ris ca nskeweasneaaeadein $198.75 
Pee GEN s sone dic onwnsdeeeeens 118.25 
FO0 ONION cca ccenceeeciseceees $ 80.50 
Actual loss on account............. $ 14.25 


This account reflects an activity 
out of proportion to the fee rate. 
Not only is there a substantial fee 
deficiency to yield the desired profit 
margin, but the account is con- 
ducted at an actual loss. The desired 
fee would be practically obtained on 
a fee rate of 5%; a 4% rate would 
produce sufficient fee to operate at 
a profit of $25.17, or a per item 
charge for handling purchase and 
sales transactions, in addition to 
the 3% fee would place the account 
on a profitable basis. 


During active market periods, 
many agency accounts whose fees 
are based entirely on income, de- 
velop such an excess purchase and 
sales activity that they become un- 
profitable. A basic fee plus a per 
unit purchase and sales charge 
would stabilize the profit margin on 
such accounts. 


Type of account: TESTAMENTARY TRUST 
(full investment responsibility) 
Asset value $420,500 Fee rate 5% of income. 


Item costs Fee $632.25 

Transactions Number Unit Cost Cost 
Bond purchases..... 2 $3.00 $ 6.00 
Called and maturing 

DE echicianicen 2.00 8.00 
Adjusting entries.... 5 60 3.00 
Amortization entries. 12 .70 8.40 
Dividends ......... 22 25 5.50 
CE a icicteces 47 50 23.50 
Disbursements ..... 16 70 811.20 
Holding securities— 

ae ee 42 AS 6.30 
Statements—per line.810 05 40.50 

ee rere ere $112.40 
Fae EN “Rs os ke carccsinews 31.50 
Administrative cost 25 cents 

per $1,000 of assets.............. 105.13 
Investment cost 42 blocks @ $1.80.. 75.60 

ee Ree er eae $324.63 
Desired profit: 50% of cost........ 162.32 
aed: Fabs vias aes ddediwedscs $486.95 
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Fee collected 


Profit on the account 
Profit margin: 49% of fee income. 


This is representative of a very 
satisfactory type of account from 
a profit development viewpoint. 
There is very little activity in prin- 
cipal, a safe but not over-extended 
diversification with 42 different 
kinds of securities for the amount 
of principal invested. The profit 
margin of 49% is appreciably above 
a desired 33-1/3%. It is this type 
of account that maintains earnings 
position, but unfortunately, in many 
instances, the profit margins of such 
accounts are diluted by loss and 
low profit ones with the result that 
a desired profit margin of 33-1/3% 
is not developed for the department 
as a whole. 


Type of account: LIVING TRUST 


(investment responsibility with donor 
approval of purchase and sales 
recommendations) 


Asset value $160,500 Fee rate 5% of income. 


Item costs Fee $240.75 
Transactions Number Unit Cost Cost 
Stock purchases..... 8 $1.70 $13.60 
Stock sales......... z 2.40 4.80 
Bond purchases 3.00 
Maturing bonds 2.00 
Adjusting entries... . 
Revocations ........ 
Coupons - 
ED Scccccssce 38 
Disbursements 
Holding securities— 
blocks 
Statements—per line .310 
SCC PCLT ET Le $ 97.90 
OR 554 ccesadeénvee¥y 7.00 
Administrative cost 25 cents 
SP SAMOO OF S00CS..0cccceecces 
Investment cost 32 blocks @ $1.80. . 


40.13 
57.60 


Total cost : 
Desired profit: 50% of cost......... 101.32 


Fee deficiency 
Profit on the account 
Profit margin 16% of fee income. .$ 38.12 


This is representative of the type 
of account that yields a profit but 
the rate of profit is only about one- 
half of the desired rate of 33-1/3%. 
To produce the desired rate, the 
fee must be $63.20 greater. This type 
of account fluctuates considerably 
In activity from year to year and 
May produce greater, or lesser, 
profit rates. It is a more difficult 
kind to correct from the client’s 
viewpoint, for the fee base is al- 
Teady the top rate of the schedule. 
There may be future additional 
value if the donor’s will has ap- 
pointed the bank his executor. Also, 
a minimum fee arrangement is a 
Possibility—in this case of $300. 
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I; your institution analysis 
minded? If so, the result of a 
recent survey of dur collection 
facilities will be of interest 


to you. 


The average time required by 
us to collect $121,000,000 of 


transit items in one week was 


1.19 days. 


The average time to collect 
the same business without the 
advantage of twenty-four-hour 
operation would have been 


1.50 days. 


ooo ME eae 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$44,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Government Agencies Of 
Consumer Installment Credit 


By Joseph D. Coppock. Published 
by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1819 Broadway, 
New York City. Cloth bound, 220 
pages, price $2.50. 

This book offers a factual dis- 
cussion of the activities of the two 
governmental agencies which par- 
ticipate in consumer installment 
financing: the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority. 

The research was conducted 
under grants from the Association 


of Reserve City Bankers and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The report analyzes the opera- 
tions of the government agencies 
between 1934 and 1938. During the 
period indicated, F.H.A. loans 
totalled 560 million dollars. The 
Electric Home and Farm Authority 
financed 74,095 contracts with a 
total dollar value of $11,640,452, 
which proves to be one-tenth of 
one percent of the country’s total 
retail sales finance volume during 
those three years. 

Mr. Coppock concludes that 
these agencies are only moderately 
successful. 
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F THE money we lend is to be 
I used for a purpose which re- 

sults in more money coming 
back to the borrower, and if the 
borrower has the ability to use it 
successfully in that way, we con- 
sider that we have a liquid loan.” 
This is the philosophy which was 
stated when I was visiting with a 
cashier in Colorado. 

The borrower who asks for 
money to pay a doctor’s bill, must 
have some source of income out of 
which he can repay, and that type 
of loan is not self-liquidating. 

But when a farmer borrows 
money to purchase equipment, with 
which he is going to manufacture 
crops, for which there is a daily 
cash market, he is investing the 
borrowed money in a way which 


Farm Equipment Loans Are Self-Liquidating 


Many banks have been able to double loan volume, by 
looking at loans from the standpoint of the creditor. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


provides a bank with a liquid loan. 
Such a loan is self-liquidating. 

It is true that some modern ma- 
chinery costs more than will be 
made from its use in one season. It 
is often necessary for a farmer to 
use a tractor or combine, for ex- 
ample, two seasons before it has 
made enough money to completely 
pay for the machine. However, this 
does not worry the lending banker, 
because, at the end of the first sea- 
son, there is enough sales value in 
the equipment to more than pay 
the remainder of the note. 

For example, if some catastrophe 


_ Should overtake a borrower, which 


THE SERVICE CONCEPTION which has actuated this 


organization since establishment is that of providing 


the capital needs of worthy public and private bor- 


rowers, on the one hand, and safeguarding principal 


and income to conservative lenders, on the other. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET + 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 








made it entirely impossible for him 
to continue his farming operations 
the bank can resell the machine on 
which it has a loan. The bank of. 
ficer would have no worries what- 
ever because the sales value would 
be more than enough to pay the 
remainder of the note. There is q 
good demand for such used equip. 
ment, and local dealers not only 
are willing to sell any repossessed 
machines, but prefer to do it, rather 
than to have a bank put them on 
the market. 

The farmer who uses a modem 
tractor hires less help. If he had 
to use horses only, he would have 
to, as a rule, hire men whose wages 
would have to be paid every month. 
With a tractor, he can do his work 
with less help, perhaps all of the 
work can be done by his own fam- 
ily, and he has need, therefore, for 
less current cash. 

His income is received in bunches 
rather than regularly each month, 
so most loan officers arrange the 
maturities of notes according to the 
approximate dates on which these 
bunches of income will be in his 
possession. 

Let us say, for easy illustration, 
that without a tractor, a certain 
farmer would have to pay $200 a 
year for help. With the tractar, 
this payment is eliminated. He bor- 
rows $350 from a bank to buy his 
tractor, paying the remainder in 
cash or with a trade-in. At the end 
of the first year, he repays at least 
$200, still owing $150. 

If the bank should have to sell 
his tractor at the end of the first 
year, it certainly could get much 
more than $150. The point I wish 
to make, however, is that the $200 
he pays at the end of the first year, 
was earned by the tractor, and, 
therefore, we say that the farm 
machinery loan is a self-liquidating 
loan. The machinery actually earns 
the money with which the borrower 
pays his note. 

Many banks have secured more 
loans by co-operating closely with 
local dealers so that the dealers 
are familiar with the fact that 
banks are eager to have good notes 
protected by essential farm equip- 
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ment. This has made it possible 
greatly to increase the loan volume, 
and the more self-liquidating loans 
a bank has, the better. 


Comptrollers Plan 
Cleveland Regional 


Mr. E. H. Bailey, Jr., president 
of the Cleveland Conference of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
and comptroller of the Morris Plan 
Bank of Cleveland, has invited 
bankers to attend the Seventh Mid 
Continent Regional Conference of 
the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, which 
will be held at Cleveland, Ohio on 
May 15, 16, and 17. 


Mr. Charles Z. Meyer, comp- 
troller of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, as president of the 
National Association, will head the 
vanguard « ankers in attendance. 
Other na xX'al officers who will 
attend are Mr. C. W. Borton, assis- 
tant vice president, the Irving 
Trust Company, New York; O. A. 
Waldow, comptroller, the National 
Bank of Detroit; Hugh E. Powers, 
cashier, Lincoln Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky and 
John C. Shea, auditor, Whitney 
National Bank, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


In the announcement, Mr. Bailey 
states that the program. is being 
constructed upon the theme cf 
Effective Bank Operations and 
Audit Controls. May 15 has been 
set aside as open house at Cleve- 
land banks for visiting guests, who 
will have an opportunity to view 
the efficient and effective opera- 
tion in Cleveland banks. Registra- 
tion will begin in the afternoon’ of 
the 15th, with informal reception 
and entertainment that evening. 
Business sessions will start on Fri- 
day morning, the 16th. Forum 
Meetings on several subjects of 
general interest will occupy Friday 
afternoon, with banquet and a 
speaker of national note that even- 
ing. Final sessions Saturday morn- 
ing; closing with noon luncheon 


and sightseeing trip in the after- 
noon. 


This meeting should attract 
Operating and control officers from 
every bank in the Mid Continent 
Region which comprises about 
twenty-six states. It is anticipated 
that banks of the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District, and of states 
adjacent to Ohio will be well 
Tepresented. 


An educational exhibit of mod- 
etn equipment, systems, and forms, 
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will be displayed by leading manu- 
facturers. 


Principles Of Public Finance 


By Mayne S. Howard 
Published by the Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Inc., 214 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 450 pages, cloth 
bound, price $5.00. »* 


The auditor’s method of treating 
this subject is to raise questions 
that provoke discussions and start 
men thinking. 

The author is director of research 


Above: Harvestor 8 fr. and Universal “‘Z"* Tractor. 
Below: Harvestor ““69"" (5 ft.) and Universal ““R™ 

Tractor. MM Harvestors are the “Soy Bean Kings" of 

combines, with a reputation for more beans saved. 


Belows MM Huskor — 2-row corn picker-husker, 

power-take-off driven from Universal “Z"* 2-3 plow 

tractor. The Huskor has longer picking rolls, 12 full 
length 36-in. husking rolls. 


for the Department of Taxation and 
Finance of the State of New York, 
and has attempted in this book a 
panoramic survey of the American 
scene, federal, state, and local. He 
also points out the major conflict- 
ing tax issues, and makes a plea for 
a balanced system of taxation. 


He outlines a suggested unified, 
workable tax program for federal, 
state, and local jurisdictions com- 
bined. 


The book includes comprehensive 
charts, and tables prepared by the 
author. 


America’s 1941 Defense Program 
brings new importance to the 
conduct of her major business — 
FARMING. Stepping up produc- 
tion means more generous pur- 
chasing of Farm Machinery and 
closer cooperation between 
farmer, dealer, and banker. 
Since success on the farm is 
definitely measured by the time 
and labor-saving capacity of the 
machines used, the World's Most 
Modern Line — MINNEAPOLIS- 
MOLINE— hasspecial economic 
significance. In Minneapolis- 
Moline Tractors and Farm Ma- 
chines the farmer finds the de- 
pendable service, low upkeep 
cost, and enduring usefulness 
which result in lighter work, 
fewer hours, and substantial 


PROFIT. 


1941 MM Headliners have what 
the farmer wants. BUT — he 
may need the “credit” assist- 
ance of his MM Dealer and his 
Banker to purchase them. Fi- 
nancial cooperation for the de- 
serving farmer reacts not only 
in more income for HIM but for 
the entire community including 
the MM Dealer and the Banker. 
That's why we say, COOPERA- 
TION FOR THE COMMON 
GOOD. 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPAN 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING | 


Five Ideas On 


Form Purchasing 


This bank has discovered that the purchase of forms 
cannot be made a routine matter if economies are 
to be brought about. The five ideas here described 
can be used by even the smallest institution. 


By NORMAN D. STONE* 


*In conjunction with B. J. Tunick, Asst. 
Cashier, Sears Community State Bank, 
Chicago. 


N MANY instances, with a little 
I study, we find two or more 

forms used for practically the 
same purpose, when one with slight 
changes might serve both purposes. 
By making alterations, one form has 
been made to do the work of two, 
with no loss of efficiency. Material 
savings are effected by purchasing 
the altered form at quantity rates. 
There are more than enough varia- 
tions in forms as it is, which is the 
reason why we make it a practice 
to go over our supplies at regular 
intervals looking for a way to elim- 
inate a form, or combine it with 
another. 


Five Ideas Which Help 
This Purchasing Officer 


1. Often two forms are com- 
bined into one. 

2. Forms to be mailed are de- 
signed so that envelope address- 
ing can be avoided and window 
envelopes used. 

3. All forms are reviewed by 
officers and employees who use 
them, before they are reordered. 

4. An effort is made to order 
several forms together which 
can be printed on a large press 
at one time to save cost. 

5. Colors of forms are planned 
to facilitate operations. 
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When planning a_ new form, 
careful attention is given to its 
arrangement so as to incorporate 
standardized features wherever 
possible. Thus, an effort is made to 
arrange the form so as to eliminate 
the typing of an envelope—when- 


_ ever a window envelope can be used 


—thereby saving time and labor. 
This practice is followed in the 
mailing of advices and notices to 
customers. 


Before re-ordering any form, we 
submit it to the individuals using 
it and ask for suggestions to im- 
prove it. We have received many 
good ideas in the past from both 
officers and employees and conse- 
quently, would not think of re-or- 
dering any item until its improve- 
ment had been considered by the 
staff. 


Combining various items of the 
same quality and of standard sizes 
for printing on a large press at one 
time, offers the opportunity to effect 
sizeable economies. As it is the 
running of the press which costs 
money, the press expense per item 
is reduced as the number of items 
run together are increased. Also, 
the fewer qualities of paper used, 
the easier it is to form a combina- 
tion run, since it is necessary in a 
combination run to have but one 
quality and color of paper. 


The selection of colors for various 
forms has, at times, facilitated the 
operations of our bank. For ex- 
ample, a new account is posted on 
a ledger sheet of a different color 
so that the bookkeeper will be 
aware that it’s a new account and 
requires close watching as to uncol- 
lected funds. 


Most Important Policy 


When asked what the most jm. 
portant policy of his bank was, q 
Minnesota banker replied: 

“It is the one which defines the 
best methods of converting the 
bank’s assets into earning assets, 

“The reason this is the most im. 
portant policy is that without it, 
conversion of funds has usually 
been a hit-and-miss proposition. 

“Our policy now is to search 
energetically for good loans no 
matter what the size. We make q 
little higher charge for the smaller 
loans but we get more of them. 

“Our policy is to discuss credits 
with anyone who is interested re. 
gardless of whether we are afraid 
that we'll have to turn him down 
or not.” 


Neatness=$$$$ 


Neatness in the supply room isa 
genuine economy because it saves 
time for those who go to get sup- 
plies, and it also prevents loss from 
damage which would occur if pack- 
ages were left open. 


Overnight Expansion 
Possible With This 
Equipment 

(Continued from page 151) 


work. The bookcase front is a 
dummy and there is only one shelf 
on which real books may be filed. 


Why Employees Do Better Work 


Our workroom is spacious and is 
on the lower floor. Its ceiling is 
treated acoustically; it is lighted 
with fluorescent lamps; and it is 
air conditioned. 

The result of this modern plan- 
ning is that our employees are much 
more efficient than they were in 
our old building. There are fewer 
errors. The work is done more 
promptly. And all employees feel 
much more satisfaction in working 
for our institution. This is quite 
apparent in the attitude we see 
displayed daily. 

Our new equipment includes two 
proving machines which make it 
possible for one person to sort, list, 
recapitulate, and endorse checks at 
one operation. These two machines 
will easily handle more than 250,- 
000 checks per month. 

We also installed front-feed post- 
ing machines, which made it pos- 
sible for one bookkeeper to do 90 
much more that we could eliminate 
one unit. However, instead of doing 
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Ii Pays 


10 BE MODERN 


Don’t fail to read the 
story about the new 
style bank starting on 
page 149 of this issue. 


xkek tk 


We are proud of the fact that 
we designed and built the 
new styie metal bank fixtures 
in the LaSalle National Bank 
for our Chicago representa- 
tives, Tallman, Robbins & 
Company. 


lf your banking quarters are 
out of date you can easily 
modernize with Watson’s 
latest style Bank Equipment. 


We have designed and in- 
stalled modern bank fixtures 
for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury and have competent 
engineers ready to assist you 
in planning your new equip- 
ment. 


Write for our special bank 
folder which we will mail you 
without obligation. 


WATSON 


Manufacturing Co.,Inc. 
73 TAYLOR ST. 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


LIQUIDATE YOUR JEWELRY... 


We will buy any jewelry you may have on col- 
tors of estates etc., regardless 


Or a8 execu’ 
of the amount involved 


action is desired, your mer- 


to our bank, The 
b Collectio 


= 
ton, Mass. (Attn: ae 


18 Province St. 
Boston, Mass. 


this, we have increased our business 
and so the saving may be repre- 
sented by stating that we handle 
more business with the same help. 


We use an electrical check per- 
forator to cancel all checks. This 
works very rapidly because it has 
an automatic trigger which operates 
the machine By the contact formed 
when the check is insérted. 


A new calculating machine makes 
it possible for us to do calculating 
work 10 times faster than we did 
it before. It extends decimals seven 
points. 


We have another large machine 
for handling our general ledger and 
liability ledger, and this facilitates 
these jobs so much that we were 
able to assign other duties to a per- 
son who formerly helped with this 
work. 


A customer telephoning the bank 
is handled more promptly and more 
efficiently because of a new type 
of telephone which we use. The 
instrument has the bell in the base, 
and also an automatic control device 
which makes it possible to connect 
with more than one line. Some of 
our telephones have direct connec- 
tions with outside credit agencies. 
These are used most in the personal 
loan department, and by pushing 
one button on the instrument the 
person answering the call may hold 
the incoming call while getting 
credit information from other 
sources on the same telephone in- 
strument. Thus, a prompt answer 
can usually be given to the inquirer. 


We have a direct line to one 
credit institution which has records 
of all automobile purchasers who 
have ever used a credit plan any- 
where in the United States. While 
a customer is waiting, we can learn 
of the promptness with which he 
has previously made his payments, 
even though he formerly lived else- 
where. 


With the same equipment, one 
employee in each department can 
answer all incoming calls and refer 
the calls to whichever officer is 
available, if more than one person 
can take care of the business. This 
is particularly helpful in our per- 
sonal loan department where most 
any officer can handle any incom- 
ing call if he is not busy. 


Our customers like our new 
arrangement, and our employees 
like it; so, naturally, the officers are 
very much in favor of it too. It 
seems to us that mobile units are 
likely to be used by more banks 
when they learn of the advantages 
to be gained. 


Get More Inventory Loans 
based on 


Field YA 


Warehousing 
by Douglas— Guardian 


Chicago, New Orleans and 13 other cities 





Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


Desk Calendar 


Keith Clark, Inc., 350 Hudson 
Street, New York City, has just 
developed a new all-plastic desk 
calendar called the ““Mem-O-Aide’”’, 
that is a model of neatness and effi- 
ciency. 


As a result of this company’s long 
experience in creating plastic bases, 
this model has a heavy wall thick- 
ness and an elaborate ribbed con- 
struction throughout that provide 
maximum strength and minimize 
the danger of breaking. 

The yearly calendar is visible 
through the all-clear plastic plate 
at the top—adding a smart note to 
the general appearance as well as 
providing 100% visibility. Even the 
screw heads are of moulded plastic 
to harmonize with the base—which 


comes in gleaming black or rich 
chocolate brown. 

Each daily sheet shows both the 
current month and the month to 
follow, and provides a generous 
number of lines for jotting down 
memoranda, appointments, and so 
on. The Mem-O-Aide is available 
in three standard desk calendar 
sizes, 


Transfer Cases 


The Cole Steel Equipment Co., 
349 Broadway, New York City, 
manufacturers of high grade steel 
office equipment, is offering a new 
line of steel transfer cases. They 
are available in legal size, letter 
size, and cancelled check size. 


Ew ry LD gaa a 


While I have not been advised of 
the technical construction details, 
I have been advised that they are 
built to deliver many years of 
service under hard usage, and that 


SQUEEZED~—But Present 


The announcement of next month’s Buyers Guide takes up the space usually 
allotted to our Bankers Secretary Service. However, so many of you obviously 
appreciate the convenience of the “coupon”, in requesting purchasing informa- 
tion, I felt that at least it should be squeezed in here. So—here ‘tis—and please 


do use it. 


Sincerely, 


O10 FE PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD =———IOEIO 


THE BANEERS SECRETARY 


Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


© Please have sent us buying information on 


they sell at a very moderate price. 
An interlocking device is employed, 
so that they may be stacked solidly, 

The manufacturer has asked me 
to assure you that a request on 
your bank letterhead will bring a 
sample case immediately for your 
inspection. 


Film Cabinet 


If you use “photographic book- 
keeping”, you have a particular 
interest in anything that will assure 
the long-period preservation of 
your valuable film records. For 
there is always a danger that the 
film emulsion will begin to deteri- 
orate after a few years, under 
ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

To solve this problem, Remington 
Rand, Inc., has devised a special 
storage cabinet. It consists of 
drawers, nine of them partitioned 
to hold a total of 900 boxes @ 
standard 16mm film—the equivalent 
of three and a half million separate 
records, housed in the same floor 
space that would be occupied by 
an ordinary steel file cabinet. 

The tenth drawer contains the hu- 
midity-stabilizing chemicals, which 
maintain a 51% humidity withit 
the entire cabinet—the ideal condi- 
tion for film preservation, as deter 
mined by U. S. Government 
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chemists. The chemicals are stored 
in six pyrex glass containers, with 
plastic baffle plates to prevent 
spilling when the drawer is opened 
or closed. 

Slots in all the drawers permit 
the conditioned air to circulate 
freely throughout the unit, while 
rubber gaskets over the drawer 
heads prevent it from escaping. 

The cabinet is a quality piece of 
equipment, in both appearance and 
construction. Drawers operate 
smoothly on cradle type rollers, 
bearing extension slides and latches. 
Three attractive, optional finishes— 
olive green, walnut, and mahogany 
—are available, with polished 
bronze lacquered hardware. 

When you consider that your film 
records are about the most valuable 
items in your bank’s possession, 
certainly it is the shrewdest sort 
of economy to provide them with 
this adequate protection. 


Postage Meter 


At the Chicago Business Machine 
Show, a few weeks ago, I looked over 
the new “Model R” postage meter 
line developed by the Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Co., of Stamford, 
Conn. It is so compactly stream- 
lined and does such a completely 
efficient job, I’m sure it is going to 
find a welcome place in a great 
many banks. 

The particular machine pictured 
here is the medium-speed model of 
the line. Electrically driven and 
fully automatic, it feeds, stamps, 
postmarks, seals, and stacks mail 
at 175 per minute. At the same 
time, it imprints the user’s own 
advertising poster or slogan on the 
envelope face. (On Pitney-Bowes’ 
own envelopes, a public spirited 
plug for National Defense is cur- 
rently being used.) 

It operates an omni-denomina- 
tion meter—in other words, it can 


April, 1941 


DISCOVERED! 


"Here it is— J 
in the 

Buyers 

Guide" 


Yes, every year, more and more bankers are 
discovering how generally “Here it is—in the 
BUYERS GUIDE” is the quick and easy answer to 
their purchasing problems. And, every issue, they 
discover that the Buyers Guide has again been made 
MORE CONVENIENT and MORE COMPLETE. 
If you are one of the few who haven't already 
gotten the habit, discover—in the MAY ISSUE 
—the time and money economy of invariably 


"Here i its— 
in the Buyers Guide !”’ 


saying... 





HOWARD ALLIED MILLS 


be set to imprint any stamp value 
for any kind or class of mail, includ- 
ing airmail, registered mail, and 
parcel post. I saw one meter which 
gives you a choice of from % cent 
to $10, in a single stamp! 

It handles envelopes of varying 
sizes and thicknesses, and features 
“a new type sealer reaching the 
extremities of all common envelope 
flaps, with even moisture distribu- 
tion and positive sealing pressure.” 
A lever instantly converts the ma- 
chine for printing meter stamps on 
gummed tape, or affixing to parcel 
post packages, extra bulky envel- 
opes, and the like. Another lever 
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ejects these gummed stamps moist 
or dry, as desired. There are auto- 
matic controls to insure correct 
postage printing and to prevent 
waste through careless operation. 

The meter unit is detachable and 
portable, weighing only 18 pounds, 
and the entire machine occupies 
oaly 18 by 28 inches of table space. 

If you examine the illustration 
closely, you will see that the meter 
stamp is also a “streamline model” 
and doesn’t try to imitate the per- 


forate edges of an ordinary adhe-. 


sive stamp. It was developed by the 
same industrial designer who styled 
the machine and, I am told; has 


already attracted much attentiop 
among stamp collectors and experts 


Clock And 
Pen Set 


Today, more than ever before. 
“time is money”. But a man can't 
always be hanking open his coat to 
peek at his watch. And if you’re an 
important executive, with a certain 
amount of dignity to maintain, you 
don’t want to be constantly cran- 
ing your neck to peer at the wall 
clock over the vault door—and 
maybe you don’t even have one 
there. 


I think perhaps the solution for 
you would be one of these smart 
Full-Wind Timepieces, manufac- 
tured by Phinney-Walker Co., Inc, 
30 Irving Place, New York City. 


They get their name from the 
unique winding device. There is a 
little knob protruding from the bot- 
tom of the clock. Just give it four 
short pulls and it’s wound. A swivel 
fixture tilts the clock for winding 
and the pull cable is guaranteed 
against breakage. 

In addition to being a guaranteed 
precision timepiece, the Pull-Wind 
is, as I mentioned above, about as 
smart looking as any desk accessory 
I’ve seen for a long time. For ex- 
ample, the ship wheel model I have 
illustrated here. Mounted on a dual- 
toned walnut and ebony base, with 
gold plated spokes and fixtures and 
debossed numerals, it offers added 
utilitarian value because of its 
genuine Eversharp fountain pen, 
carried in a swivel mounting. 


The same clock is also available 
without the pen mounting, and 
there are several other models in 
rich plastic, with non-breakable 
crystals and either with or without 
the fountain pen. 

I can’t think of a more “timely” 
gift (if you will pardon the pun!) 
either to yourself or to some officer 
to commemorate an anniversary of 
service, 
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SAFE] STAK 


Letter Size 


INTERLOCKING 
STEEL FILE 
$9.57 F.O.B. 


Factory 


(Quantity Discount) 


immediate REMOVABLE 
FOLLOWER 


Delivery (Stays Put) 
from Stock 50c 


The Steel Storage File Company 


2216-18 W. 63rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


ORIGINATORS OF STEEL STORAGE FILES 
SL a aS 


STEEr: &<7rRONG 
COIN HANDLING SUPPLIES 


Coin Wrappers 
Bill Straps 
Coin Bags 
Currency Bags 


Night Depository Bags 

Seal Presses 

Teller's Moisteners 

Manual Coin Counters 

Draw String Bags Currency Racks 

Metal-Clasp Bags Wrapper Cabinets 

lead Seals Sorting Trays 

linen Shipping Tags Coin Storage Trays 
Downey Change Trays 


AFTER NEARLY 25 YEARS 
the perfect Tubular Coin Wrapper 
has been produced! Yet, they cost 
no more. 


FREE — Write for generous sample 
carton substantiating this statement. 


Tubular 


Coin Bag with | Lead Seal for 
Cols Wrapper tie tapes in Bag 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Pipe Smokers Pencil 


Here is about as novel a contri- 
bution to the field of “gadget- 
pencils” as I have ever seen. Unfor- 
tunately, I can’t report on the basis 
of personal experience, since I’ve 
never tried pipe smoking, but one 
of our editors has carried one for 
several weeks and reports that it 


does a swell job. And I can safely 
whisper—NOW—that I used to get 
pretty. fed up with the sour gurgles 
of his old briar! 

This “Pipe Smokers Companion” 
is a product of the Pen-N-Pencil 
Company, 1‘W. 47th Street, New 
York City.,Hidden in the upper 
end of the pencil barrel are all the 
essential tools for a perfect pipe 
manicure: A steel tamper, for pack- 
ing tobacco in the bowl; a reamer 
to clean out the stem (it’s also sug- 
gested as a cigar piercer); and a 
scraper for cleaning the bowl after 
smoking. A flip of the finger re- 
leases these hidden implements. 

The pencil section contains a 
reservoir of extra (standard-sized) 
leads and an eraser. The “Pipe 
Smokers Companion” is available 
in black plastic and, for those who 
demand the finest in appearance, in 
either sterling silver or gold filled. 

If you are a pipe smoker, I’ll bet 
you could use a pencil like this! 


COLLECTIONS COSTLY? 


yy S caabine Oe pa eed 
S 900 LE nau 

tusrac- yereres pa A 5 4 

books, monthly statements on In- 

stallment Accounts. 

COL-VELOPES give delinquent ac- 

counts systematic follow-up. 


ples and Book of 120 letters. 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION “ES)roRT 


NEW CARD INDEX 


FILING INCHES SAVED 


means... 
DOLLARS SAVED IN SPACE 
AND VALUABLE EQUIPMENT 


BARKLEY /7hiZic TAB INDEXES 


Since there is no thickness extending 
below the tab level of the Guide 
Card there is a space saving of 20 
to 40%. Translated in terms of floor 
space and expensive filing equip- 
ment this means great economy. 
Barkley Plastic Tab Indexes have 
these additional plus features: 


@ MAGNIFIED VISIBILITY 


@ SMOOTH NON-SNAG 
SURFACES 


@ ANGULAR VISIBILITY 
SEND NOW FOR SAMPLES . 


Be sure you see this latest filing innovation 
—no obligation. 


C. L. BARKLEY & CO. 


Established 1921 
Manufacturers of 
FILING SUPPLIES 


517 So. Jefferson Street - CHICAGO 
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Copyholder 


When bank or business office 
equipment is designed and built 
according to data developed in con- 
sultation with leading  oculists, 
then one should feel pretty sure of 
getting the highest degree of 


visibility and scientific accuracy! 





Such a piece of equipment is the 
Visacopy, which is the copyholder, 
according to the manufacturer, that 
increases efficiency as it decreases 
eyestrain. In_ seeking scientific 
advice on the functional principles 
of their new device, The Visacopy 
Corp. (420 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco) certainly has given evidence 
of their determination to do more 
than just build another copyholder. 


A Real 
Value! 


@ When you can 
supply 200 checks on 


And—as evidence of their suc- 
cess—we have given the Visacopy 
a practical working test in our 
office during the past two months 


—and all girls recommend it 
highly. 
The manufacturer points out 


that its salient feature is that it 
can be set either to the right or 
the left of the operator, at the 
proper angle for reading, and at 
any distance best suited to each 
individual worker’s visual require- 
ments. In addition, the line index- 
ing device enables the operator to 
read across the line and down (as 
a paper or book is normally read) 
eliminating “fatiguing fixed line, 
straight ahead vision.” 

In our use of this copyholder, we 
have noted several other features: 
It takes any kind of copy material 
—even a stiff-back, spiral-bound 
notebook; it folds up compactly— 
and doesn’t need a book of direc- 
tions or a surveyor’s transit to set 
it up again; it has no protruding 
arms to catch the operator’s sleeve; 
it is instantly adjustable to 1-2-3 
spacing; and the paper is auto- 
matically adjustable to the line 
finder. 


The Visacopy is available in 
four sizes—13, 16, 20, and 25 
inches, respectively. It comes in 
lustrous black crackle enamel, 


National Safety Paper — imprinted with customer’s 


name and address — 


Costing Your Customer Only 


$425 


—and in addition provide FREE with his first order, a 
genuine leather cover, gold stamped with his name — 
you are giving him a real value for his money. 


Write for folder and get the interesting details 


Plants at 
NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


De Luxe 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL 


CHECK PRINTERS, INC. 


Lithographers and Printers 








with chromium fittings—an attrae. 
tive addition to any office or work. 
room. 









































List Finder 
The Bates Manufacturing Com. 
pany, 30 Vesey St., New York 











City, recently brought out a new 
version of the desk telephone index 

































































which is as intriguing as it is effec- 








tive. It’s 
Dialist. 

You dial the letter you want— 
just like a telephone dial. Dialist 
pops open and there you have be- 
fore you the name, address, phone 
number—or anything else you 
may want to keep indexed alpha- 
betically. 

This device is made entirely of 
metal, finished in handsome rich 
mahogany with a gold trim. It was 
designed, according to the manu- 
facturer, by one of America’s fore- 
most industrial designers. 


called, logically, the 
































Electric Accounting Machine 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, One Park Avenue, New York 
City, announced a new, completely 
electrified Elliott Fisher Account- 
ing Machine. This new Elliott 
Fisher Electric Keyboard model 
retains the proven flat writing 
principle, but by employing an 
electric keyboard and other oper- 
ating features, stresses a new 
greater speed and ease of opera- 
tion. 

This new machine is available 
for every accounting need, includ- 
ing writing machines, _ single 
automatic feed machines, double 
automatic feed machines, simplex 
accounting machines, universal 
accounting machines. 

The standard single keyboard, 
familiar to all typists, instantly 
engages the electrically powered 
key action at the touch of a key 
and the electrically driven type 
bar completes the typing. The 10 
figure keys are used to write folios, 
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trac. addresses and numerical descrip- 


york. tions. The same 10 keys are used k 
to write, simultaneously and auto- a S, . 
matically add, subtract, cross com- 


pute, and total amounts. After you 
see this full repertoire of tricks in 


Com- § ction, you wonder whether you must ( eC ed | F for 
York gren’t witnessing some thinking 


Defense | 


Tew § -obot-machine, out of an H. G. 
index Wells novel of the future! 


The financing of our Defense Program 
is certain to make demands upon the time and serv- 
ices’ of every bank in the country—demands that 
every bank will want to fulfill with the least possi- 


This machine with the exclusive ble disruption in its regular routine. 
Elliott Fisher flat writing surface 


feature is available in three Speed is essential to such a situation. 


widths, 11”, 16” and 24”, and in : o> ; ete thes : 
TET sii te eobeisteniete Speed at the window—speed in posting—speed in 
every operation. 


the many different types of forms 
brag - . 
er vices reqerements That's where Rand M¢Nally Christmas 
Club Systems can help you. These tried-and-proved 





the of different accounting problems. 






































ant— ; . systems—complete with advertising and checks— 
‘alist | Airplanes On Time Payments insure smooth-running, speedy, accurate service. 
e be- After having been unusually suc- Because they are created and produced by an or- 
— cessful in making loans for the pur- ganization with over 65 years of close association 
wat ce An ctdonet, with banks and bank procedures, Rand M¢Nally 
iiiiesd a plan whereby these Christmas. Savings Clubs fit hand-in-glove with 
"9 who wish to buy an airplane may present-day banking. 
t wa secure the cash from the bank and Prepare now for the extra duty defense 
make repayment in installments. . ‘ : c 
lanu- This may be the beginning of a financing will place upon you. Order a Rand M¢Nally 
fore- Bnew type of lending, for many in the Christmas Savings Club System now. 
airplane business predict that even- 
tually there will be as many air- Complete systems and advertising 
planes in the air as there are auto- for all types of consumer credits. 
Com- mobiles on the ground. 


York One airplane authority recently 


letely | stated that it is not going to be RAND MSNALLY BANK SYSTEMS 


ount- long until we will have to go into . 
‘liott @ the air for safety’s sake. Rand M¢Nally & Company 


model When you try to drive through a Chicago 111 Eighth Ave., NEW YORK . San Francisco 
riting large city on a rainy day, you can 
g an quite easily believe this prediction. 
oper- As a matter of fact, there is a 

new very definite trend toward the 





ypera- building of less expensive airplanes Professionalized Business already accomplished, and self- 

which may be handled with less reliance is fostered by sound educa- 
‘ilable experience than is required for Business is becoming increasingly tional training —Leonard P. Ayres, 
iclud- those heretofore flown. professionalized and that is why it vice president, Cleveland Trust Co. 
single It seems entirely possible that is progressively demanding profes- 


louble the time may be not far distant sional training for the young men 
mplex when many public highways will and women who enter its employ- Coffin’s Interest Tables—$3 


versal have airplane runways adjoining ment. Untrained common sense is 
them so that smal] planes may land still of value to it, but trained com- A review of “Coffin’s Interest 
board, for refueling at local gasoline sta- | mon sense wins most of the promo- Tables” published by John C. Wins- 


tantly tions. tions. Energy, persistence, and self- ton Co., Philadelphia, was published 
wered Perhaps other banks will want to __ reliance are still qualities essential on page 79 of the February issue of 


a key follow the lead of the Bank of for success, but energy is most ef- Bankers Monthly. 

type America and prepare for the fective when it is guided by knowl- Through an error, the price was 
he 10 financing of this type of personal edge; persistency achieves best listed as $2. The price of this book 
folios, transportation equipment. when it knows what others have is $3 in a leatherette cover. 
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Are YOU 


AT A 


STANDSTILL? 


If bank work is your liveli- 
hood you need not “stand 
still” when the pleasurable 
effort of some interesting read- 
ing will fit you for advance- 
ment. 

Selected as the best books in 
the bank field are 


Bank Cost Control 
H. N. Stronck $2 


shows how to establish the 
basic records necessary for 
general control—it completely 
revolutionizes the old method 
of bank cost control—elimi- 
mates waste and risks— 
strengthens the bank’s earning 
position. 


Bank Loan Management 
Stronck & Eigelberner $2 


Credit evaluation—satisfactory 
ratio of liquidity—principles of 
handling real estate mortgages 
—diversifications to observe in 
the investment portfolio, etc.— 
Loaning as done profitably 
today. 


Advertising For Banks 
Don Knowlton $2 


How to write copy that arrests 
attention and gets business. 
How to get publicity for your 
bank. How to combat adverse 
publicity to banks in general, 
etc., etc., etc. 

If bought in set of 3—$5. 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND M9ONALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 


On 5-day approval plan 


O Send me the set 

0 Send me Adv. for Banks 
O Send me Bk. Loan Mgmt. 
O Send me Bk. Cost Control 


voted 


Volume 8 


The Possible Shipment Of Gold 


It should not be a matter of sur- 
prise or alarm if considerable gold 
should go out this spring to help in 
paying for our importations. Our 
exportables are not so ample as in 
previous years, except cotton; but 
cotton is more wanted at home 
under the McKinley bill, and what 
will go abroad cannot pay one- 
fourth of our importations, although 
this is an enormous contribution 
from one section of the country. So, 
commercial exchange may be scarce 


and bank high, and gold may be 


the cheapest exchange. Last fiscal 
year we only lost, net $4,200,000— 
a mere nothing; and some of this 
came back in the fall of last calen- 
dar year. We have $600,000,000 of 
gold to draw on; and so long as the 
outflow is not caused by a plethora 
of silver, no anxiety need be felt at 
the export of a few millions of yel- 
low metal merchandise. Silver will 
now probably export as it comes 
down to its production value. 


APRIL, 1891 


The Standard Silver Dollar 


In 1873 the coinage of this coin 
was discontinued because it would 
not circulate. All other silver coins 
were coined as heretofore as re- 
quired for the retail trade. It is a 
historical fact that for over eighty 
years this coin was struck very 
sparingly, and had no influence on 
trade or commerce whatever. The 
total coinage in those eighty years, 
1792 to 1873, was only a trifle over 
$8,000,000, and yet demagogues say 
that the dropping of this meager, 
useless coinage brought unnum- 
bered woes on the greatest, the 
wealthiest, the most enlightened 
and enterprising nation on the 
globe. The cry has done its work. 
The National bank notes, of which 
abundance could have been had, 
are abolished; elastic, redeemable 
and secure, and what has taken the 


His = 


CHICAGO, APRIL 1891 


ace. 


place of this clean credit money 
that cost the nation nothing for 
security or handling—what? The 
coinage of close to $400,000,000 of 
our big silver dollars has not led to 
its circulation or use as bank reserve 
money. It is simply put up as bul- 
lion to secure the Nation’s notes 
against the Nation, at enormous 
expense and loss to the people. 


APRIL, 1891 


Rapid Ocean Transit 


It is the opinion of Andrew Car- 
negie that in two years he will leave 
Queenstown, from his frequent 
trips to his native land and Scotch 
properties, at 2 p. m. Sunday, being 
a good Presbyterian, and reach New 
York Friday afternoon, or five days 
in all on the ocean, and that the 
ocean-flyers will do this as a regu- 
lar thing. It needs no proof that 
anything Mr. Carnegie forecasts 
unconditioned will come to pass. 

The writer’s father, 35 years ago, 
an old countryman of a strongly 
mathematical turn, said frequently, 
that time and experience in marine 
engine building and vessel lines 
would bring the 16 days of that 
date down to a week, and it has 
come to pass. 

Slowly but steadily the time has 
been reduced, and whilst a week is 
the work of ocean flyers not heavily 
loaded, and devoted to passage and 
mails, yet ordinary steam freighters 
and emigrant ships will cross in 4a 
week before many years. So soon 
as the North Shore system of rail- 
ways is extended to York Point or 
Cape Charles, Straits of Belle Isle, 
a steam ferry, as it will be called, 
will take passengers over 0 
Queenstown, to railway cars, i 
three days, and this is about as short 
a time as we can hope to be on the 
ocean for some generations, and it 
is short enough for health and in- 
vigoration from the ocean breezes. 
Mere brevity of time is not every- 
thing. 
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Solebury National Bank, New Hope, 
N. J.—remodeling and enlarg- 


ANK BUILDING of the MONTH) scczsunsiss; sess 
0 C Morrill (Kan.) State Bank—acous- 


tical ceiling. 
First National Bank, Redwodd City, 
POTLATCH STATE BANK, POTLATCH, IDAHO cceer anise ace 
phonic burglar alarm. 
State National Bank, New Iberia, 
*La.—after-hour depository. 
First National Bank of Columbus, 
Kan.—after-hour depository. 
Klein National Bank, Madison, 
Minn. after-hour depository. 
Merchants National Bank, Topeka, 
Kan.—complete remodeling. 
First National Bank of Falls City, 





money Neb.—remodeling new quarters. 
1g for Farmers and Merchants Bank, Long 
? The Beach, Calif. — new concrete 
000 of building—$25,000. 

led to New York Trust Co., Rockefeller 
eserve Plaza branch, New York, N. Y.— 
s bul- remodeling new quarters. 

notes Buffalo Industrial Bank, Broadway 
rmous branch, Buffalo, N. Y.—new an- 
yle. nex, drive-in depository. 


Bank of America, Monterey, Calif. 
—new concrete building, sound 
wave vault equipment, ventilat- 


EPR a , ing system—$100,000. 

R A most unusual bank interior, constructed of knotty pine random-width boards. Note that r 
4 Car even the waste basket and the flower stand are made of this native material—which, with Monterey County Trust and Sav- 
| leave the paintings of Idaho mountain scenes on the walls, does much to create a friendly, com- ings Bank, Fort Ord Calif.—new 
>quent fortable atmosphere. Even the tellers’ counters are the modern “friendly” type. building. 
Scotch Anglo California National Bank, 

being Chico, Calif—new vault and 
h New door. 


e days BANK BUILDIN G NEW 5 Anglo California National Bank, 


at the Modesto, Calif.—new building— 























































regu- $150,000. 

f that § /Bendersville (Pa.) National Bank— Union Planters Bank and Trust Co., Bank of America, Stockton, Calif. 

recasts remodeling and enlarging, new Memphis, Tenn.—new branch of- —remodeling and enlarging — 

ass. limestone exterior, modern coun- fice. $15,000. 

PS ago, ters, new heating system, aircon- Peoples National Bank, Ist Avenue National Bank of Commerce, 

rongly ditioning. Branch, Seattle, Wash.—enlarg- Seattle, Washington—additional 

ently, § City Bank and Trust Co., Reading, ing and remodeling. floor—$50,000. 

narine Pa.—new building, terrazzo floors, First National Bank, Crosstown Citizens National Bank and Trust 
lines acoustical ceilings, indirect light- Branch, Memphis, Tenn.—new Co., _Goose Creek, Tex.—new 

f that ing, walnut panels, air condition- building, drive-in depository, building—$50,000. 

it has ing. air conditioning—$55,000. First Savings Bank, Ravenna, Ohio 

Seattle First National Bank, Pasco, National Bank of Commerce, Van- —remodeling and enlarging. 

ne has Wash.—new cement and tile couver, Wash.—new concrete Old National Bank, Evansville, 

eek is building, modern fixtures, air building. Ind.—drive-in depository. 

eavily conditioning. Farmers National Bank, Princeton, Wilmington (N. C.) Savings and 

ge and Benton County State Bank, Cor- Ky.—remodeling interior, cus- Trust Co.—2-story fireproof ad- 

ighters vallis, Ore-—remodeling and en- tomers room, modern marble and dition, new vaults. 


ss in a larging, new entrance, new vaults aluminum fixtures. Oneida National Bank and Trust 
O soon —$14,000. Bank of America, Manchester-Ver- Co., Utica, N. Y.—2-story addi- 


f rail- Anglo-California National Bank, mont Branch, Los Angeles, Calif. tion, new vaults, enlarging 
pint oF San Jose, Calif—2-story marble —remodeling and _ enlarging— lobby—$75,000. 

le Isle, building, elevator, year ‘round $20,000. Gravois Bank, St. Louis, Mo. re- 
called, air conditioning—$175,000. Bank of America, Long Beach, modeling and enlarging, marble 
er to Bank of America, Culver City, Calif—new building—$40,000. floors, modern counters, acous- 
irs, mi Calif., remodeling and enlarging Busey State Bank, Urbana, IIl.— tical ceilings, new vaults, fluor- 
s short —$10,000. remodeling and enlarging, mod- escent lighting. 

on the First National Bank, Tipton, Okla. ern fixtures. First National Bank of Wallace, 
and it —remodeling interior, fluorescent First National Bank of Henrietta, Ida.—remodeling, modern coun- 
nd in- lighting system. Tex.—new building, modern fix- ters. 

reezes. @ Bank of America, Alameda, Calif. tures, air conditioning—$30,000. Commercial National Bank, Hills- 
every- —remodeling and enlarging— Albion (Neb.) National Bank— boro, Ore.—remodeling and en- 


$30,000. remodeling, modern counters. larging—$20,000. 
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Auditors Plan Interesting 
Conference 


At the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Regional Conference of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers which will 
be held in Boston on April 17, 18, 
19, the following discussions will 
interest those concerned with bank 
operation: 

“Pay-As-You-Go versus Analy- 
sis” by Raymond C. Deering, Asst. 
Comptroller, Manufacturers Trust 
Co., New York. 

“Common Trust Funds” by 
George C. Robinson, Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

“Reserves” by Harvard L. Mann, 
C.P.A., Spark, Mann & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

“Personnel” by Wilbur F. Law- 
son, vice president and comptroller, 
the First National Bank of Boston. 

“Charges For Miscellaneous Bank 
Services”, by Frank P. Bennett, Jr., 
editor, United States Investor. 

“Savings Account Analysis” by 
Dr. Irvin Bussing, director of re- 
search, The Savings Banks Trust 


Co., New York, N. Y. 


Robertson Heads Conference 
Committee 


Merle E. Robertson, president of 
the Liberty National Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky., was 
chairman of the General Louisville 
Committee for the regional confer- 
ence of the American Bankers As- 
sociation which was held in Louis- 
ville March 20-21. 

Louisville bankers acting with 
Mr. Robertson on the General Com- 
mittee were: Morton Boyd, presi- 
dent, United States Trust Company; 
Frank I. Dugan, president, Secu- 
rity Bank; Ralph C. Gifford, presi- 
dent, First National Bank; Clay 
McCandless, president, Stock Yards 
Bank; Earl R. Muir, president, The 
Louisville Trust Company; Noel 
Rush, president, Lincoln Bank & 
Trust Company; and Menefee Wirg- 
man, president, Citizens Union Na- 
tional Bank. 


Duffy And Allen Promoted 


James A. Duffy and W. W. Allen, 
Jr., formerly assistant cashiers, have 
recently been elected vice presi- 
dents of The Philadelphia National 
Bank. 
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Ivey Federal Director 


Herbert D. Ivey, president of the 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, has been 
appointed by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal] Reserve Sys- 
tem to serve as a branch director, 
Los Angeles branch, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. Mr. 
Ivey will serve for the two-year 
term ending December 31, 1942. 

W. S. Rosecrans of Los Angeles 
was reappointed by the Board as a 
branch director, to serve also for 
the two-year term ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. 


Public National Buys Quarters 


Through its president, E. Chester 
Gersten, The Public National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York 
has announced that it has purchased 
the building at 35-41 Broad Street, 
popularly known as the Lee, Hig- 


‘ ginson & Co. Building. 


The imposing 9-story building is 
one of the most desirable banking 
locations in the financial district. 
By virtue of the transaction The 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Company acquires ownership of 
some 82,000 square feet of space. 
As soon as minor alterations have 
been effected, the bank will occupy 
several floors of the building as its 
main office, thus substantially en- 
larging its headquarters area. 


In announcing the purchase, Mr. 
Gersten said: “The Public Nationa} 
Bank and Trust Company has expe. 
rienced a period of sound growth 
and steady expansion; it has out- 
grown its headquarters office at 75 
William Street, and has been search- 
ing for more spacious and suitable 
quarters from which to conduct a 
steadily expanding volume of bank- 
ing business. The factors involved 
in determining a new site were an 
address and facilities warranted by 
a bank with 30 separate offices 
throughout Greater New York, the 
comfort and efficiency of its per- 
sonnel and maximum economy of 
operation. 

The building is of modern and 
substantial construction through- 
out, completely equipped with 
modern banking facilities. 

The bank will occupy the sub- 
basement, the basement, the main 
banking floor, the first and second 
mezzanines and the second and 
third floors. The sub-basement, two 
floors below street level, contains 
the vaults, which are among the 
best-constructed and most modern 
types known, equipped with latest 
type electrical control devices. 

The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company was established in 
1908. It opened its first office in the, 
financial district at 76 William 
Street in February, 1929. The bank 
now has a total of 30 offices with 
complete banking facilities. Of these 
11 are situated in Manhattan, 10 in 
the Bronx and 9 in Brooklyn. E 
Chester Gersten is also chairman 
of Group 8 of the New York Bank- 
ers Association. 


Jernigan Joins Mississippi 
Valley Trust 


At the February meeting of the 
Board of Directors of Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Grover S. Jernigan was elected an 
assistant vice president. For the past 
four years Mr. Jernigan has served 
as Arkansas State Bank Commis- 
sioner. During that time he was 
also a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of State Bank Supervisors. For 
15 years Mr. Jernigan served as 4 
vice president of the Union National 
Bank of Little Rock, Arkansas. He 
will represent Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company in the state of Ar- 
kansas. 
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| 1941 Bankers Conventions 


National 


American Bankers Association — 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago—Sept. 28- 
Oct. 2. 

American Bankers Association Ex- 
ecutive Council, Spring Meet— 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
Apr. 27-30. 

American Institute of Banking—St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
June 2-6. 

Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers—Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., 
May 4-7. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 8-11. 

National Safe Deposit Association 


Banker’s Trust Committee 
Sponsors Will Contest 


The four Atlanta clearing house 
banks, The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, The First National 
Bank, The Fulton National Bank 
and the Trust Company of Georgia, 
through a committee of their Trust 
Departments, have just announced 
their 1941 Will Contest. This edu- 
cational movement is open to law 
students in the Senior classes of 
Emory University, the University 
of Georgia, Mercer University, At- 
lanta Law School, John Marshall 
School of Law and the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Law. 

The essence of the contest rests 
in the preparation of a will based 
on a set of facts prepared by the 
Clearing House Trust Committee. 
Prizes of $35.00 are to be awarded 
in each separate law school, with 
the respective deans deciding as to 
the amount and number of prizes 
to be awarded in each school. 

The contestants are required to 
submit their completed wills not 
later than May first. A committee 
of four, embracing a trust officer 
from each bank, serves as judges for 
the contest. Richard A. Denny, as- 
sistant trust officer of The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, is 
chairman of the Clearing House 
Committee on Wills. 


illinois C. Of C. Director 


Leslie McMahon, vice president 
of the City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, was elected 
a director of the Illinois Chamber 


of Commerce at a recent board 
meeting. 


April, 1941 


—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 22-24. 


State 


Alabama—Mobile, May 15-16. 

Arkansas—Arlington * Hotel, Hot 
Springs, May 14-15. 

California (50th Anniversary) — 
Huntington Hotel, Pasadena — 
May 21-23. 

Colorado—Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs—June 4-6. 


Connecticut — Hotel Taft, New 


Haven. Dates undecided. 

District of Columbia—The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., June 4-7. 

Florida—Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Apr. 10-12. 

Georgia—Hotel Dempsey, “Macon. 
Apr. 17-18. 

Idaho—Sun Valley, June 16-17. 

Illinois—Golden Jubilee, Palmer 
House, Chicago, May 26-28. 

Indiana—Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, May 14-15. 

Iowa—Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Sept. 8-10. 

Kansas—Kansas City—May 15-16. 

Maine—Poland Spring House, Po- 


Investment-Wise Bankers 
Depend on the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


% As Now Quoted In This DAILY Newspaper Of 


Finance And Business . 


- OVER-THE-COUNTER 


MARKETS Are More Accurate Than Those Appearing 


In Any Other Publication! 


Quotations in this department appear daily except 


insular issues which appear Tuesday and Thursday; foreign 
dollar bonds, Tuesday and Friday; local municipals, Wed- 
nesday; and equipment trust notes, Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. 

All quotations are supplied by the National Associa- 
tion of Security Dealers, Inc., unless otherwise stated. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKETS 
QUOTED DAILY 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES—(Management and Fixed Group). 
INDUSTRIALS 

INDUSTRIAL BONDS 

PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 

PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 

INSURANCE STOCKS 

REAL ESTATE BONDS 

FARM LOAN BONDS 

BANK STOCKS—(Chicago—New York—Other Banks). 
LOCAL TRACTION ISSUES 

WHEN ISSUED RAILS 


For complete accurate business and financial news and quotations, 
and security quotations on all principal exchanges, DAILY . . . use 
the dependable source other Bankers use— 


Chicago Fournal of Commerce 


AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL 


Per Subscription, On The Annual Basis....$17.00 
12 EAST GRAND AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Ml 
Zanker. DEPEND UPON ME!" 


@ ‘They may not realize it, but 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


NEW YORK +» CHICAGO 
Maps - Atlases 
Coupon Books - 
Magazine . Bankers Monthly . Bankers Directory 
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they do just the same. My job is 
that important! 

*“Why? Because I and my twenty 
staffmates check and recheck the 
accuracy of the reference book 
that thousands of bankers rely 
upon every day—the Rand MSNally 
BANKERS DIRECTORY. This 2600- 
page volume is a storehouse of 
statistical information about bank- 
ing. It is filled with hundreds and 


hundreds of thousands of figures. 


Globes 
School Books 


WASHINGTON 
Road Maps 
- School Maps 


And it must be accurate. You know 
how bankers are about that! 

“A mistake could be pretty 
serious. So there’s just no room for 
mistakes. And we take a great deal 
of pride in the fact that bankers 
everywhere accept it as the final 
authority."” 

That so many other widely used 
Rand MCNally products are re- 
garded as reliable and authorita- 
tive is due to this same careful 


attention to detail. 


LOS ANGELES 
Travel Folders 
+ Children’s Books 


* SAN FRANCISCO 
Tickets 
Child Life 


E stnbleokuiil 1856 


land, Me., June 27-29. 

Maine—Mid-Year Meet, Augusta 
Oct. 24. 

Maryland—Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, May 27-28. 

Massachusetts—New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, June 5-7 (Tenta- 
tive). 

Michigan—Grand Hotel, Mackinae 
Island, June 26-28. 

Minnesota—St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
June 11-13. 

Mississippi— Buena Vista Hotel, 
Biloxi, May 19-21. 
Missouri—Elms_ Hotel, 
Springs, May 12-14. 
Montana — New Florence Hotel, 

Missoula, June 20-21. 

New Hampshire — University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, June, 

New Jersey—Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, May 22-24. 

New Mexico—Hidalgo Hotel, Lords- 
burg, Apr. 18-19. 

New York—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
May 25-27. 

North Carolina—Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, May 9-10. 

North Dakota—Hotel 
Bismarck—June 17-18. 

Ohio — Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, June 4-5. 

Oklahoma — Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, May 8-10. 

Oregon— Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 
—June 9-10. 

Pennsylvania — Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 21-23. 
South Dakota—Hotel Franklin, 

Deadwood, June 26-27. 

Tennessee—Nashville, May 27-28. 

Texas—Houston—May 21-23. 

Utah—June 13-14. Place  unde- 
cided. 

Vermont—Woodstock, June 20-21 
(tentative). 

Virginia — John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, May 22-24. 
Washington—Olympic 

Seattle, June 5-6. 

West Virginia—Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, June 12- 
14. 

Wisconsin—Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, June 4-5. 


Excelsior 


Patterson, 


Hotel, 


Conferences 


A. B. A. Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence—Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Mo., Apr. 23-25. 

Eastern Regional Conference, Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers — Boston, Mass. 
Apr. 18-19. 

Mid-Continent Regional Confer- 
ence, Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers — Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 16-17. 
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Changes not shown in First 1941 Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches 


Through Liquidation 
Tiwough Absorption. ...............000- 
Through Merger or Consolidation! 
Through Conversion 

Total discontinued 


National 


State 4 
1; State 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


.. State 4; 
1; State 
1; State 
+ Private 1 


3: State 6; Private 1; Other Institutions 1 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation........ 


State 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
The Potomac Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Alexandria 15-116 


(Completed liquidation December 30, 
1940) 


GEORGIA 
Claxton 
The Claxton Bank 64-1201 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. C. M. 
Rushing, President, J. E. Collins, 
Cashier. Opened February 24, 1941) 


ILLINOIS 
Indianola ; 
First State Bank & Trust Company 


(Closed January 29, 1941) 
Lacon 

Lacon State Bank 

(Merged with First 

February 24, 1941) 


70-1757 


National Bank, 


IOWA 

Denison 
Commercial State Bank 72-1983 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Febru- 
ary 21, 1941) 

Des Moines 
mewe State Bank. .......cccceses 33-79 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. G. A. Frampton; President and 
Cashier. Opened March, 1941) 


KENTUCKY 
Jeffersontown 
Bank of Jeffersontown......... 73-583 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,500. George Y. Sweeny, President, 
Earl R. Johnson, Cashier. Change in 
title and location of Bank of Prospect, 
Prospect. Effective February 14, 1941) 
Prospect 
Bank of Prospect 
(Moved to Jeffersontown under title 
of Bank of Jeffersontown, February 
14, 1941) 


MICHIGAN 
Allen 


Allen State Savings Bank 
(To liquidate voluntarily. Did not 
renew charter when it expired March 
16, 1941) 
Nashville 
The Central National Bank at Battle 
Creek, Nashville Branch of Battle 
Creek 74-1193 
(Ward C. Butler, Manager. Opened 
February 24, 1941) 
MISSOURI 
Dederick 
Farmers Bank 
(Closed January 31, 1941. Liquidated 
through First National Bank, Nevada) 


April, 1941 


tational 


1; State 


NEW YORK 
Hastings-on-Hudson 
The County Trust Company, Branch 
of White Plains 50-754 
(Opened February 28, 1941. Succeeded 
First National Bank) 
Hastings-on-Hudson 
First National Bank 
(Purchased by County Trust Company, 
White Plains, February 27, 1941 and 
operated as a branch) 
Hudson Falls 
*The First National Bank .of Hudson 
Falls 
(Consolidation of Peoples National 
Bank and Sandy Hill National Bank. 
To become effective March 29, 1941) 
Hudson Falls 
*Peoples National Bank 
(To consolidate with Sandy Hill Na- 
tional Bank as The First National 
Bank of Hudson Falls, March 29, 1941) 
Hudson Falls 
*Sandy Hill National Bank 50-436 
(To consolidate with Peoples National 
Bank as The First National Bank of 
Hudson Falls, March 29, 1941) 
New York City 
Macy’s Bank (State Bank) 
(Capital $375,000, Surplus 
Edwin I. Marks, President, Ernest 
Katz, Cashier. Conversion of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Private Bankers, Decem- 
ber 1940) 
New York City 
R. H. Macy & Co., Private a 
1-678 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Macy’s Bank, December 1940) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Laurelton 
Laurelton State Bank 60-1568 
(Absorbed by Mifflinburg Bank & 
Trust Company, Mifflinburg, February 
1, 1941) 
McKees Rocks 
Chartiers Bank 
(Capital: Common $50,000, Preferred 
$100,000, Surplus and Profits $32,000. 
Frank J. Lanahan, President, Henry 
G. Haupt, Cashier. Change in title of 
Chartiers Trust Company. Effective 
December 24, 1940) 
McKees Rocks 
Chartiers Trust Company 
(Changed title to Chartiers 


Bank, 
December 24, 1940) 


WISCONSIN 
Marion 
First National Bank in Marion. .79-383 
(Converted to Marion State Bank, 
February 24, 1941) 


Marion State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$18,000. F. H. Uttormark, President, 
Edmund E. Hart, Cashier. Conversion 
of First National Bank in Magion, 
February 24, 1941) 

Readstown 
Farmers State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Viola 
(Discontinued after March 1, 1941) 


New Banks Reported in 


Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Rock Hill 
tRock Hill National Bank. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. John 
A. Black, correspondent. To open for 
business early in April) 


TEXAS 
Fredericksburg 
Security State Bank. 
(Charter granted February 24, 1941) 


F DI C Changes 


CALIFORNIA 


Fort Ord—Monterey County Trust & 
Savings Bank, Branch of Salinas. .Add 


IDAHO 
3o0ise—The Idaho First National Bank 
Delete 
Boise—The Idaho First National Bank 
Add 
Buhl—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Buhl Branch of Boise. . Delete 
Buhl—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Buhl Branch of Boise Add 
Caldwell—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Caldwell Branch of 


Idaho First National 

Bank, Caldwell Branch of Boise. ..Add 
Coeur d’Alene—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Coeur d’Alene Branch 
Delete 

Coeur d’Alene—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Coeur d’Alene Branch of Boise 


dd 
Kellogg—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Kellogg Branch of Boise 


Kellogge—The Idaho First National 


Bank, Kellogg Branch of Boise....Add 
Lewiston—The Idaho First National 
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Ww 


Bank of Boise, Lewiston Branch of 
Boise 

Lewiston—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Lewiston Branch of Boise. .Add 

Meridian—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Maridian Branch of 
Boise 

Meridian—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Meridian Branch of Boise. .Add 

Moscow—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Moscow Branch of Boise 


Moscow—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Moscow Branch of Boise Add 
Nampa—tThe Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Nampa Branch of Boise. Delete 
Nampa—tThe Idaho First National Bank, 
Nampa Branch of Boise 
Nezperce—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Nezperce Branch of 
Boise 
Nezperce—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Nezperce Branch of Boise. .Add 
Parma—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Parma Branch of Boise. Delete 
Parma—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Parma Branch of Boise Add 
Potlatch—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Potlatch Branch of 
Boise 
Potlatch—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Potlatch Branch of Boise..Add 
Rupert—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Rupert Branch of Boise 


Rupert—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Rupert Branch of Boise 

Wallace—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Wallace Branch of Boise 


Wallace—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Wallace Branch of Boise...Add 
Weiser—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Weiser Branch of Boise 


Weiser—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Weiser Branch of Boise 


ILLINOIS 


Indianola—First State 
Company 


Bank & Trust 


Burlingame—The First State Bank of 
Burlingame 


KENTUCKY 
Jeffersontown—Bank of Jeffersontown 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Providence—The First National 
Bank of Lake Providence, at Provi- 
dence 

Lake Providence—The First National 
Bank of Lake Providence 


MAINE 


Warren—Knox County Trust Company, 
Branch of Rockland Delete 


MICHIGAN 


Nashville—The Central National Bank at 
Battle Creek, Branch of Battle Creek 


MINNESOTA 
Lockhart—First State Bank of Lockhart 


Ulen—The Northwestern State Bank of 
vl d 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Zeeland—MclIntosh County Bank, Branch 
of Ashley A 


OKLAHOMA 


Anadarko—The First National Bank of 
Anadarko 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Laurelton—Laurelton State Bank. Delete 
McKees Rocks—Chartiers Bank....Add 
ey Rocks—Chartiers Trust Com- 


Philadelphia—-Mid- City Bank and Trust 
Company 
Philadelphia—Mitten Bank & Trust 


Delete 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Fort Jackson—The South Carolina Na- 


tional Bank of Charleston, Branch of 
Charleston 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Herreid—Eureka State Bank, Branch of 
Eureka 


Alamo Heights— Broadway National 


Manti—Manti City Bank 
Manti—Manti City Savings Bank. Del 


WISCONSIN 


Rib Lake—The First National Bank 
Rib Lake 


Del 
Rib Lake—State Bank of Medford, P 
ing and Receiving Station of Medfo 


Letter Of Appreciation Brought | 
A $100,000 Deposit 


Many banks have no doubt won 
dered whether their routine letter 
of appreciation to customers real} 
mean anything in dollars and cent 
to the bank. 

A California institution recenth 
discovered that these letters do pay, 
It is one of the largest city co 
spondents on the Pacific coast, 
it thanked the president of a co 
spondent bank for the splendid bs 
ance his institution continued ¢ 
carry. 

In response to this letter, the press 
ident wrote, “Your letter has j 
come to my desk and it brought 
my mind the spirit of the old da 
when deposits from Country Co 
spondent Banks were regarded 
valuable, and an acknowledgement 
such as your fine one was not un 
usual or out of line, but apparently 
over the years there has been 
definite change which I am sure yo 
and I regret. 

“Having in mind the old day 
and as a token of appreciation, 
enclose our draft upon the Los Ar 
geles Branch, Federal Reserv 
Bank, payable to your order in th 
sum of $100,000, as an addition 
deposit to our account in your goo 
institution.” 


Maxims For Tellers 


A cashier of an Indiana ban 
posted the following maxims, type 
on a sheet of paper, in each telle 
cage: 

All men are created equal—in 
cluding dollar depositors and mi 
lionaires; 

Actions speak louder than wo 
—especially when an impatient 
tomer pulls out his watch; 

A teller should need no one 
fight his battle with customers= 
because he should have no battl 

Conversation is the life of t 
—but not when there is a long 1 
at the window. 


A Minnesota bank endeavors 
tabulate as much information aba 
a company issuing a bond it bu} 
as it has about a company borro 
ing money on a note. 
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